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ItLlTERACy AND THE SCOPE OF THE 
PROBLEM IN THIS COUNTRY 



TUESDAY, SEP1;EMBER 21, 1982 

House OF Representativbs, 

SuBCOMMrrrEE on PbsTOEdoNbARY Education, ' 

Committee on Edupation^and Labor, 

Washingibh, D.C. 
T£e- subcommittee met, purauant to call, &t 9:30 a.m., in rddm 
2257, RaYburn^Hduse Office Building, Hon. Paul Simon (chairman 
ofihe aubcommittee) presiding. - , / ^ ' 

Members present: Representatives Simon, Coleman, Erdahl, and 
DefJardis:^ : . • 

Staff j)resenti William A. Bl^ey, majority counsel; John Desm,^^ 
minority counsel; Betsy Brand, minority legal assistant, Marylh Lj 
McAdam, staff assistant; Jind Gilda JTeixazaz, cdh^essidnal fellowi 
Mr: §iMON. The Sobcommittee on Posteecphdary Educatidh will 
come to order. ITie hearing we ^^^^^^ 

problem -that is vital to the economic and social welfere of this 
Natioti. It is estimated that 10 td 25 millidii Americans are unable 
to read and write— althou^ it is difficult to get ahy kind of solid 
stattetics_here. ._ > _ r - — 

An additional 35 million Americans, can read at only the fifth 
g^'ade leveL ThiOis Jeridus im for the .produc-^ 

' tivity and economic growth of our country. _ „ 

__The wtnesses we ha^ to testify tbday will b^^^presenting 

facts on the scope of the problem of adult' and Juvenile illiteracy 
iSd describe a variety df pf dgrams which are attempting to meet 

the problem. - 

_ Thl ability to read and writfe has becdme^<BSsential ia^very facet 
of Americatt life. It is necessary to read fimd write to fUl ou^ job 
applicatidn. It is equally necessary to have those skills to lill out 
forms for unemployment. I dan jiist use this illustratibhi^ I see it in 
my district. We fiu-e required to have consent forms before we era 
help people under social security or whatever the. ^rbilemM^ 
quently ydu vvdll have people say, "Is it GK if my wife sigra my ? 
name; is it OK if my husband signs my name." An d y dii kildw the 
reason. And sometimes people will write their names very^ very 
paiihfully, arid you know it is probably the dhly thing that they 
write. I : _ ' 

In almost every job writing skills abdve the fifth grade levfel are 
required. We are in a society where"" iricreasirigly the demands are 
for sldlled labor where certain types df minimal skills at least are 
required. ' / * 

' (1)' "'' ' 



Theirea of our population which is pcVhaps hit the hardest by 
lack of adequate academic skills^ rhinority Vbut^^^ is currently 
estimated that 47 percent of black it-year-olds in this country are 
illiterate. I couldn t believe the statistics^. but_jTix_staff ;sa^ 
there-is no less an authority than the Department of Education. 
Mrl Secretary^ _ _l 'l.: 

Secretary Beu.. The same number$ in my testimony. 

Mr. Simon. That verifies it^ for sure, 

These individuals have limited potential for getting jobs cr being 
productive citwens. Solnetimes they end up in iail. _It_ is estimated 
that over 60 percent^f the Nation's prison inirDStes are illiterate^ 
The country spends $6,6 billion to keep 700,000 iUiterates in jail an- 
nually. Further, over 85 percent af t^e juvenile delinquents who go 
to court every y6ar are either Uliterate or furic 
The number of young people who are unable to read and writ^ ade- 
quately Slso affects bur militai^ and bur industrial capabihtiea W 
will be hearing more about that very shortly. A GAO report sever- 
al years Sgo pointed out that one of the major recruitment ^pro^ 
lems in a volunteer army was the number fof illiterate applicants 
w ho had-torb e rejected or retrained. : _ 

Anyway, this is the ^problem we face. 'J.here are many programs 
that attempt to teach juveniles and adults to read krid write, yolun- 
tary organizations have been in existence for years to promote lit- 
eracy. However, the situation is so serious that vbluntaiy efforts^ 
as helpful as they are, seem to me to be no longer adequate. It is 
time for some type of .a Federal level cbmrhitmeht to launch an 
attack on this problem. Precisely how we do it, ^ don't know: We 
are just reeling our way oh that. 

[Opening statement of Chairman Simon follows:] 

Opening Statement §f Hon. -Paul Simon, a REpRESENtAtiVE in Congress Prom 
THE State of Ilunois and Chairman, .Subcommittee on Postoecondary Educa- 
tion . X . 

J __ _ _ _ _ _ " ■ ; 

Good morninjg:. The hearing we are about to convene address^ a problem ^hat is 
vital to the economic a^^ pf this Nation ; It is estimated that 2&.iiiil- 
iion Americans are unable to read and write. Ah additional 35 ihillibn Aihericahs 
are functionally illiterate and can read at only fifth grade level. Thia haa^serious , 
implications for the productivity ahd^bhomic growth of bur country. The witnesses 
we have asked to testify today wil 1 be ^resen ti ng facts oh the scope of the Jiroblein 
of adult and JuyenU^^ describe a variety of .prograins which are at- 
tempting to meet jhe problem. _ _ _ _ . ; 

The ability to read and write has become essehtialr in every facet bf Americfiih life. 
It is necessary to read and write to fill but a jbb applicatibh; it is eqii^Uly^ necessary 
to have, those^ skills to^flll out forms for uneniployment. Irv my ^wri district, 4 have 
repeatedly met with people whb are unable tb secure such benefits as Social Seburi- 
ty q^d black lung. In reality^ it turned but that their problem .wM-nbt that they 
were ineligible for these^behefits but that thevjjould not properly fill out the re- 
quired forms. Ih^ almost every ]oh, reading and writing skills above the fifth grade 
level is mandatory. In days gone hy, it was p(wsible for a laborer 4x) do manual work, 
such as digging ditches, without basic^ literacy skills. But today that laborer will not 
b|r using a shovel and pick axe. JH[e will be using sophisticated, automated machin- 
er^vhich requires^ tfhat the operator be able tb read and understand various in- 
8t»rctiori manuals and instrurhehtatibns: . . , 

The area of bur populatibh which is perhaps hit the hard^t bv lack of adequate 
academic skills is minority youth. It is currently estimated, that 47 percerit of black 
seventeen year bids in this country are illiterate^ By 1990v that figure inay w,ell be 
50 percent or higheif^if current trends continue. Th^e individuals, have little or, no 
potential for gettih^'bbs or being productive citizens. All too often they end ap^n 
jail. It is estimated t|^ over 60 percerit of the Natiori's inmates are illiterate. jEhe 
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country sih^IkIh $ii,r» l>iliit)ti to Ruep 700,000 illit^^t-ates in jail aririuially: Farthermore; 
over Sf) percont ol' tfie juvumic deli^riquents who go to court every year are either 
iUiterate or runctionally ^illiterate. The number, of young people who are uiiable to 
read and write adequately also affects bur military arid' bur industrial Capabilities; 
the Armed Fortes' and private industry^ both surTer frbrii the lack of adequate per- 
sonnel. A General Accounting Office (GAO) report several years ago pointed oat 
that ont> of the major recruitment prbbleriis iri a vblur Veer J^rriiy were the number 
of iUiterate applicants who had to be rejected or retrairied. Either alternative repre- 
sents a significant cost. ^ ,v , , _ . _ . 

There are many programs that attempt to teach juveriiles arid adiilts td^read and , 
write. Numerous voluntary organizations have beeri iri existence for years to pro- 
mote literacy. However, the situation is becbriiirig so serious that voluntary efforts, 
as fi-uitfui as they may be, may no longer be adequate. It riiay very well be time for • 
a ryition_aU federal-level commitment to insure that the problerii of adult arid jiive- 
nile literacy in this country_ does not worsen arid that current tr^rids are reversed: 
_ We wejcome our witnesses here today. We are particularly honored to have a rep-, 
resentative of the United Slates Army to discuss the problems illiteracy creates in 
the armed services. Let me now iritrqguce-bur first witriess. Dr. Terrel Beli; Secreta^ 
ry of the Department of Educatibri. Dr. Bell, we are hopeful that your cdmrriefLts 
\yin provide us information about tHe seribusriess of the illiteracy problem in Olis 
country. \-U 

Mr. Simon. We are pleased to' have some distinguished wto 
tbda£ arid particularly pleased that our first witness is our old 
friend, Dr; Terrel Sell, the Secretafy of Education. Pleased to have 
ybii with us again, Mr. Secretary. • . ^ 

STATEMENT OF HGN. TERREL IL^ElJL^ SECRETARY OF EDUCA- 
TLON, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT WORTHINGTON, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR ADULT EDUCATION; SHIRLEY A. JACKSONi 
ASSOCIATE DIREGtOR, TEACHING AND LE^ARNmC, NATIQ^^ 
INStlttJtE OF EDUCATIOP?; AND PAUL V. DELKER, DIRECTOR, 
n DIVISION OF ADULT LEARNING; DEPARtMENT QF EDUCATION 
Sec?etat-y Bell. Thank you Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be 
here with yoli. - - ___ - 

I would like to introduce Dr. Robert, Wbrthin^^ is Assist- 

ant Secretary , for Adult Education and then in case : we' can't 
haridle all the questions, we have_Dr^Paul_Delker ari^^^ 
^cksori behind us,\that maybe can handle some technical details 

t™t we catft haridle. _ - 

©r. Jackson is from NiE and Paul Delker is the Director for 

Adult Education^ _ _ « 

I have a iO-page statement. If it is all right, Mr; Chairman^I 
wbuld_ like _tb casually review the contents of the statement, sum- 
marize it, and then respond to questions. It won't take sb riiuch 
tiriiethat wav. __ j __ _ . , i_ 

Mr. SiMoK; That would fine. Your fuUr stateriierit will be en- 
tered into the recSf d. _ ^_ 
Secretary Bell. I wbuld appreciate, th^^^ 

I think you will find that our testimony verifies some of the 
points that you were making iniQur bperiirig comments, Mr, Chair- 
man. I would like tcx be^ by discugsing the definition of illiteracy 
as we have been usirigLlt iri the Department of Education and in 
other agencies. The Census Bureau defines a person as'lit^rate^ as 
anyone who has_ completed 6 years of school. That is fbr purposes of 
their cbunt. iJf someone >vho reports that they are able_ to read^^^ 
write a siriiple riiessage. Sb that is sort of the bottom, bare bottom, 
definition of illiteracy. 



if WB use that deRnitioii oniy, which we don't think we caniuse, 
we think we JiMe £o^ competence tha^ 

society. But if we use that ^definition only then we would say that 
only 1 J)ercent of pur jpppulation or Jeif thari l percenti[wfi^ilU^ 
ate compared to 20 pHsrcent of the; population 1880 that hadn't 
cbmpleted at least 6 ybars of school.^ * 

As was pointed out in your comments, and we agree with them, 
we think ydii have to go deeper than that as you define illiteracy 
and we believe that the irie^asure ought to relate to whether/ or npt 
a person has enough education and has mastered enough of the < 
basic learning skills so that they can functibh in a competent way 
in our society. So we have used functional dompetency or function* 
al illiteracy in our defihitidh and when you apply that measure of 
functioning efFectively in our society, you get down to askiiig your- 
self what are those essential knowledge ^and sMll capacities that 
will enal5le an individual to get by, at least on a marginal level, in 
bur society; tb functibh in the hbme and in the cbmrnunity and in 
the workplace in a way so they can perform ^t^ least at ^ome mini- 
mum level bf cbmpetence^ And by usjj^gjihe de^ of iunlcjiojisd 
incompetence or functional illiteracy, we get to larger numbers and 

we find that UiQse number^ are increasing- 

^— I am -Sure that you have read , as_others ha:ve, the U.S. Npws & 
World Report jtem_ih their__M the 
fact that maybe we are getting to be a nation of illiterates and 
raises ^he guestionLabo^ dojng about this 
problem, which i know is the chairman s concern for holding these 
hearings^ • ^ 

And there have been other public attention, media and other 
spUirceSj fpcu^^ prpblem^ I wp^^^^^ like to menti^on that M 

Barbara Bush, the Vice President's wife, has been a longtime cru- 
sader against illiteracy and I have discussed^ JW Vith her at 
length. She is making gm invaluable cohtriblitibli, and all bf us that 
are concerned about this problem, the Nation, in faiST'owe her a 
debt of gratitude. Barbara Bush has taken this bh as sbrt bf a per- 
sonal cr usade and I T^p ect and admire he?t for that. - 

I wouia^like to~aiscuss for just a_ mbmeht the adiilt perfprmahce 
level ^tudy that was-completed by the Department of Education, it 
was funded _by_ the U.S. Office bf Mucatipn^and in fact my firat^ 
time here, back in 1975, 1971^ for.about tjnonths i was the Acting 
U.S. JSbmmissipner pf Edu at least^issued re- 
quests for proposals on a contract to study the problem of adult 
level performance^ long time 
and a very complex study that the ©ffice of Education and HEW 
supported before this very cdmglex study was completed. And that 
was done in 1975 and it was reported then. And it just happens 
that at that time I was the U^. Commissionef of Education during 
the latter yeare of the NixbrirFbrd adniinistratibh.. 

The University of Texas was the contr^ictor foi^this study Snd 
they cbhducted a ve^^ yiry cbm^rehehsive study. T^ 
eracy first of all on this other level, on this iSnctionai level that i 
have, been discus§i_ng^ as a jneaiis of beinjLabi^ 
make mininium level matheraatic computations that you haye to 
db inJc^ay's^ society, to dp some minim and in 

having interpersonal skills in five comj^etency areas that they de- 
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fined, that would make it possible for a person to function on a 
mininval cpiUP^ in a way so they could take cafe of 

themselvesLund look out for themselves. ^ 

The adult performance leve[ yardstick then that was developed 
out of that study and it was reported in 1975 is the one that we 
have been using, and in 1975 when that was reported, it wasibujid 
that we had 23 million adults that functioned with great difntulty 
in bur society. Arid this study, inT^identally, established tliree adult 
performance levels in their definitions. And. in our educatiori 
jargon we >efef to this as APL level 1. And that is theievei where 
we say they are function-ally incompetent br functiqria^^^^ 
• Then there is another level above that that is APL ievel 2, wherje 
they can function in a get-by wa^ but they dbri^^^^ 
ciently. In other words, i;heir competencies aren't sharp enough for 
•them to be able to jead_ and_cpmj3reherid 1^^ 

they are not able to use mathematics in a way where they can 
really advance themselves^ but jtUl J^bu wpuldn't cohsrder th^^^ 
be functionally illiterate: if we use APfc level 2, which is still a low 
level of f unctioha 

not performing proficiently. Not illiterate; but in that in-between 
area of hot performir g prdficlehtly arid we refer to ' that, as APL 
level 2; ., \ : | 

If ybu^ add those tv/d Wgether, of course, ih 1975 you have 63^ miU 
Hon Americana that aren't proficient, in meeting the educational 
requireriierits of every day adult life. Now, ^ if we apply thatr-.if we 
assume that that sample that was accurate then is accuratj^today 
arid ybU projected that you could come to a number of 26 million 
people that are functionally inCQmpeteht and 46 miUipD that dbri't 
function prdficieritly on the APL level 2, or j^u would come to a 
level of 72 million Americans who function at a margirial level df 
pronciency. __ i 

And I would like to emphasize^Mr. Chairmari^^ are riot callirig 
them illiterate: They can read and they can write, but as far as 
functioning in Jbday s cbmplex sb^^ high level 

of capacity, they are not able to. perform in a way that weVwbuld 
. cajj_prbficierit. Sb ybu get tb a large riuriiber wheri you "come to that 
number. They are those that ought to be better educated^ that 
bUght td have better skills by a long ways than what they have: if 
you add to that pool the 400J)00 immigrants that are cbmjrig into 
the cduritry each year, an^n-ecently lOb.OOO to 150,000 refugees 
that are coming in that need services, then the prbblem eve ri gets 
higher, related to that: ^ 

So we would want to indjcate in our testimdriy th^^^ 
and as the chairman pointed out, we do have a serious problem of 
functibnaLiricbmpetericy arid illiteracy iri the country at the 
present time. 

I wbuld like tb rindve ffdm that to a discussion of the problems 
related to this functional incompetency. They affect all aspects of 
dUr lives, as the chairman indicated in his comments, they certain- 
ly touch the armed services arid I haye beeh iji^ 
discussed this problem wit^-Secretary Gap Weinberger. They affect 
Government and how itf^mMtidns voters 
are, and how they can -^Ip^in our participatory democracy. They 
certain]^ tbi^h business Slid iridustfy. They tduch the family and 
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tht'v touch tlu' cohimunitY in the ways that they fanction. So there 
w^allv aren't any boundaries to what ji serious jjrdbl em tW^^^ 
nhd these .individuals in uur large cities, hat vN^also find them .n 
our small towns and our rural areas and all across the country. 

As we talk about the difficulties Jhat we face because of this, 
thev are quite enormous. If welSe^m wjtK uhenip^^^^ for ex- 

ami^le, \ve khovv from the La^-or Department as we have talked to 
ihem about this problem^ they estimate that Up to 75 percent of 
those that are unemployed Jack the basic skills of conirnunicatian 
and personal; relations and mbtivatidris arid self-confidence^ and 
readhiK capacities and computjjp capacities to enable employers to 
train them and to use thern effectively ori the job. And so it gets to 
be a big problem there. Labor projections suggest that the rium 
of unskilled and sehiiskilled jobs are going to shrink and we are all 
aware oT that: In the next^few years that is goin£ to Jdc Accelerated 
as we hvgin lb use more arid more sophisticated machines and com- 
puter and robots to do some of I'he routine w_ork_tJiat sbr^^ 
itidividuals'that are bri the edge, the marginal? edge, of competence. 

And so oven those jobs are ^bing to begiri_ to be_uria^^ 
these [leople and it just indiOates that those that are on the lower 
od ucat ion :e vels of our society are gping tb be those t:hat are^going 
to he on the welfare rolls'and they are going to be problems tor us, 
11ie.v are the last to be hired an d_ they, are the first bries to be fired 
when we. have the type of economy that we have at the present 
tiruje.. __ _ ^ u 

On the other side of that, we know that the intome qt hi^n 
school graduates are double, those of the individuals that^ haven t 
completed high school, the day they indit^e that, and the Census , 
Bureau will soon have some more iriformation, that/will add to 
that: Even among those that are employed, thbse.with-~ahd this is 
no surprise to ariy_of us~that measure up higher in that APt level 
that we are taiking about, they make more. mbney_Md tlieV 
better. _Functibnal illiterates are those found on our public welfare 
rolls and as the chairman indicated, huge. numbe^^^ 
found in' prisdri arid thb prime common denominator of all of that 
is the level of schooling that these individuals haVfe attained. 

Arid'^so it i^^ a very serious problem and is a great drag on .our 
society and on our economy. I would like to turri to that- and talk 
about some of the more hopeful dimensions of this situatibh^s we 
-discuss what is being .done arid sbriie of the thirds that we hope we 
can provide sumo leadership for in the Department, Of course, :the 
thini? that we emphasiz^ arid it is part of the theme of this admin- 
istration, is that education rests with the Ibcal_s.chbbl systems^ and 
with the States arid what we do; we ought to be working through 
them and trying to help thern and enhance their capacity to meet 
the needs of these iridividuals. ^ 

1 think most of the people. that are iri this pool of functional irir. 
cbriipeterits today are individuals who were in-'schobl prior to the' 
time that we have.had the great cdriceritration that we have on the 
education of the disadvantaged and4:he handicapped. ^nd a lot of 
the other unfortupatel people iri bUr society: And as i observeJt and 
as I look at the numbers and the evaluation data, I thirik that we 
are gbing to gradually arid steadily work oar way cut of this prob- 
lem; surely not soon enough that we ought to be cbriiplacerit about 
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______ _ ____^ , 

it. But I don't think that those that are now in the i^chool systorri 
those Ipr which the school systems have respoMiy Uty are 
going to be coming out with the incompetencies tRat we have had 
ill the past. It is a rare, very rare, indrndi^^^^ today who dpesiVt 
complete at least 6 years of schooling: And the compulsory attend- 
^^nce lows in all of the States arid m^ other coricerris^^^^^ 
regard are feoing to cause this lowest level of illiteracy to be eradi- 
cated coiisiiferably. 

But the flip side of. that remark is that every year our society 
gets more complox, ey^ry year the skills required to succeed in 
today's world are notched higher. And so we have an increasing 
demand for even better education as we see ourselves coping with 
some of thbso prbl^lems. 

In 1980, under d contract that ourj-esearch. under the National - 
Institute, of .Edud^t ion had_ with the Educ^tion^ommission of the 
States, they ope^te th? national assessment df educational 
Prbi^'^JA under cbntr^^ NIE^ and in 1980_they conducted an 

assessment of the attainment capacities of 17-year^olds and 13-year- 
<llda arid |)^ear-blds. Arid it was pUt of that^ Mr.. Chairman, tha^ we 
received the report that 47 percent, shocking as that number is,-of 
^|2ick urban youth are functiorially illiterate if we use this APL 
definition that we are talking about: And that relates to the 17- 
yeey^olds. 

V^t numbers of dropouts — now we have been increasing our 
holding power there and so we are cdniirig at that prbbl^^ 
bit. As contrasted to that^ the same study indicated that 9-yejar-olds 
and black 9-year-ord students have beeri the group that have beeri 
making the greatest arhourit of. progress in increasing from the 
level 4:hat they are up_td-another level. Arid so as a result of pur 
title I suppbrt and the concentration on this, many States have 
passe^Ktheir own supporting legislation in this ar^a. We see as we 
Ibok at the 9-year-blds and the 13-yearHDlds but of this same study, 
that we are doing a lot better jok • 

.Arid so I just emphMize that^^^^^^ the glbbmj^_ nature 

of^this that i think we are coming on, and the school systems of 
tKis__cburitry aje cornixigL pri at Ibrig last^ tiiey are requiring mini- - 
mum competency examinations to get a high school diploma; there 

riidfe accoUnt&ility thari we have had ev er b ^ for e^iri bur schools ^ 
and we are working and emphasizing with local scRool boarda 
necessity that we thirik they have sirice they are the. policymakirig 
body to be setting standards and to have it in their policy manuals 
and to lay out measures so that we will do a better job of reaching 
theseindividuals, _ 

- -A study coriducted by Dr: Donald Fisher of the University of 
Michigan under cbntrac^ with _NIEj_ bur research arrn,^ dbne 

in 1978, estimated that functional illiteracy among high^chool stu- 
^Mts, high schj)bl j;raduat^s, was than 1 ^ercejit. This was a 
special study that we commissioned at that time, or our predeces- 
sors did. Arid^o that is encbiiragirig. 

Now, those are the high school graduates. They also found in* 
that study that 5 percent of the students in high school were furic- ^ 
tionally incbaipetent or functianally illiterate but oiit of thos(^ that 
graduated, only 1 percent woulS. fall below that 'measure. And so as 
I talk abbut this prbblerh, I dbh't' want my. testirribriy to cbme 
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throtiRh as nil indictment of our schools and what they are dbmg. 
We haveiit been on top of this problem back throxigh the years, 
like we are now. i think we are;doing^ a lot better job today. Now 
that doesn't address that populaticm that is out there, tliat all of us 
need to be concerned about, but I would warrt, to emphasize as I 
talk about the problem that the schools have been coming on to it 
in a much mdre aggressive way recently. And I think the study at 
the Univensity of Michigan- done by Dr: Fisher verifies that. Now 
that, Mr. Chairman^ is a 1978 study. 

In most of the States now they have programs where they are 
testing and they are requiring, more than attendance 
days at school to graduate: And that is starting to put motivation 
and erScburagemeht and.perfprmance standards in places where 
they ought to be Sp we think we are at long last doing a better job 
on this than vve haye_done m the past and I e^mphasize again that 
doesn't address vast numbers that is out there that I talked about 
that we heed to be concerned abput. 

()ar adult education law that was passed in 1965 has done a lot 
of good matching up with money out on the State and local level in 
meeting some ol these probletns. We .estimate that 20_ million _e^ 
cationally disadvantaged adults have been touched by this program 
and that they have been helped considerably bj^ |t.__The_(^^^^ 
level of participation under the program that isn t just our money, 
it is the money there plus the money cbmihg put Xrpm tne_State 
and local levels, that we are reaching approximately 2 miHibn 

adults a year.. ' _ 

. Now as we look at the numbers that the chairman pointed out m 
his opening commeht:s and those _that_I have been talkin^^ 
the 2 million a year ign't going to' bring about an instant correetion 
ol' the problem we are talking about. But at least we af^ getting at 
some of these and it isn't a situation that is sitting there as a prob- 
lem. We continue to ba concerned about the limited English-speak- 
ing individuals that come into this country. About 400,000 of them 
a yeat^ and we heed :to be teaching more of them and tljere are 
large numbers of them being involved in our adult education pro- 
grams based upon some 1980 data. 

We think that the efforts and the concentratibri pf _the_ mbne^^ 
of our Vocational Education Act programs also have been helping 
in that regard. We think there is a close tie-in betw^^ 
education and adult education: We think adults when they learn 
that they carrt get ajpb or _they_ can't hpld_a job, or they have a 
ineniai job that really i^:n*t supporting them, that then they haye^ 
mote mptjvatibn_ to attain higher leye^^^ bccupational skills and we 
think^tftat is a good place where we can tie adult education jn with 
the bther._ When U j^ersdh is training to be a machine operator, 
they see the need for mathematics and so they haye a _desi|'e_tp_try 
to attain some level of mastery. If you are studying the mathemat- 
ics in the abstract an(fiSS|^?'^ hot an academicaljy tiile^^ and an 
academically incline(^SBbn, then you won't be coming at this 
problem with the ei1^^BBm_ah(i the mbtiyatibri that you will 
when you have the apwaHSpects of it: 

So we see a gbpd t ie-jiCT SEre_wit h the moneys that we have and I 
emphasize that ouryK'^d^al appropriation in vocational education 
is liiatched 10 tb 1 py the local and State moneys that are put up 
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is hVbhey that has- an- enormous ampurit of 
would emphasize -inconclusion then that althougK the 
sibility is a State and local one in our view 
cerned about this) certainly the Departraeirt^ Educ.ar_. 
ler - Federal agencies thatKadm_inis^ter_ program^ 

0 relate to this age group need' to help in the fight 
tidhal illiteracy. _ 

ave here some numbers :from other sources. The De- 
Defense, is bff^ring^ jnstructign tp _2§0i^?00 ijidividjials in 
rn^nd they are spending about $55 million on this and 

1 for instructiori andJnstrUc^tib Office of 
ettlement is spending a small amount of $3:4 million 

_GI bill__we_think of that a^ but 
lany veterans that are getting basic instruction and 
;e that $26.5 millibri but bf this is gbihg into serving 
;his level. 

great amount bf^yblurite^^^ prob-. 
lot of public concern about it and we have axj.981 
>lLt go intb the^ det^^ of time— wnere 

lonsiderabie amount of volunteerism in meeting the 
just say then in cbncluding my comments that in the 
of Educatidn^ we are deep0 concerned about the prdb- 

functibnal illiteracy. Dr. Wbrthington who is with me 
rhing some efforts now to prbvide leadership and to try 
i withL State arid Ibc^l education entities in seeing if we 
:et a'major attack upon the problem. We want_ to foster 

efforts with the public arid private and voluntary, and 
litary sectors in helping to solve the problem we are 
t. 

St indicate parenthetically that a_ cduple^ears_^b-the 
titute of Education worked with the Na^ Department 
id some computer programs that^ ha^^ beeruextremely 
helpirig people that are functionally^ incompetent to 
r basic skills. Arid sb_w_e have developed 
"ked with others in providing ^some potential that we 
g tb do a great deal tb help us in riieetirig the problems 
I there. 

^ len^ ipdre_ ericburageriierit arid sdriie way devise a 
greater incentive for State and local ^overnmerits to be 
live tb this prbblerii th^ri they are, as well as our being 
ried about it. The cost of functional ihcompetence _arL^ 
literacy kre eribrmously significant^ and it needs our se- 
and concern. The return on the_ investment 
problem is very encouraging^ We think that some of 
that we have for unempibymen^ is really not going tb- 
itil we can do something about the large numbers of 
yhb are just _hbt_ functi^^ ph a level bf cbmpeteri^^^ 
ian get and hold jobs in our society. And ag the num- 
L types bf ibbs decline w^^ be rieeding^to do 

cation in the eatire American education enterprise tb 
d riieet those difficulties. < _ , _ ^ - 

ress our appreciation for the fact, Mr. ChairmahL that 
iriiittee is coriceritfatirig on this problem. We agree 
it it is a serious problem and all bf us bught tb be cbri- 

> 




cerried about it arid we certainly want to do everything tfetj^e can 
in tlie- Department of Education within the cdrifiries of^e ^very 
tight and tbuj:h_'fiscal gictufe to do. more to meet the difficulties 
_ I appreciate the opportunity to offer this pgeriirig statement and 
Dr. Worthirigtbri arid I would be pleased to respond to questions. 
^ [Prepared statement of Secretary Bell follows:] 

i^REPAUKD Statement of T. H. Bell, Secretary of Education, U.S. Department of 

Education 



Mr. ChaiFmari arid Members of the SubcommiUee: J welcome th^ opportunity to 
be here with you today ta talk about a major problem facing, this cpunti^; in lact^ 
OIK* that is facing the world. That problem is UUteracy. .UNESCO statistics indicate 
that one-third of the world population is unable to read or write. 



SCOPE of the problei* ^ 

Kir.st what do we mear. by literacy. The older definition deals with the_hasic_abUi- 
tv to read and write. Ir^fact the United States Census defines as literate an^pne 
who^j%s Completed six^^^rs of school, or who reports being able to read and write a 
timiple message. By th| 'definition in 1880, 20 percent of our total population was 

■ i H i t e ra t e. By t i>tO o n ly & e perceri t was i 11 iterate. . — - - 

l_i'>we_yer, in the Unitl'd States, and indeed- in all developed countries,, we jnusl 
consider literacy not only on the, basis of a fixed inventory of skills— reading and 
writing but we must also concern ourselves with the needs and demands placed J)n 
individuai.s in our society. Today's post-industrial society is based on rapuL tecbuo- 
IfigicaL change and instantaneous com muhiciatiori. Our society dem^ds continuous 

■ learning zus a necessity for personal survival, effectiveness, and Julfillmen^^ 

must define literacy by stressing its fuhcUorial aspects--p(^MSion^of thevessentaal 
kuowled^ge.and skills to enable an individual to ftinction eflectively in his or her 
en viron men tMhe home, the community ^the workplace. -- _ _ . , - -^i 
The jiuniber of adults in this country who are furictibrially illiterate is large—and 
it is grOwinLvThe problem is generating widespread cbricern^The rpedia, new^pa^ 
peiii, magazines, television, and radio— are informing the pubhc ^of tl^ ^wing 
problem. I ball to your attention and submit for the record an ar^le in^the^May.i^ 
issue ol U.S. News & World RejE>ort entitled "Ahead: A Nation Of Illiterate^ 
that this Subcommittee's deliberations will serve as an impetus toward. Jielpmg 
-solve the problem. Mrs. Barbara Buih, wiie of the Vice President and -a longtime 
cruHiicier against illiteracy,- js making an invaluable, ebntribution toward netLonai 
exi)osure of the problem, the Nation is appreciative of, and grateful for^ her assist- 
ance. * ______ ^ . . , _ 

Let nie share a few statistics to help show ihe^ope of the problem.^ _ _ 

^'du are probably familiar with the Adult Perforriiarice l^vel.8tudy^(v;adelyJuiown 
;u> the APL^studv), funded by the Office of Education and reported m.lmb^At'A^ 
define,s litei^ as communication, computatibri, prbblem-sblving and interj^^on.^ 
relations skills in each of five competence areas: government and^ law, health, and 
safety, occupational knowledge, consumer ecbiiwhics, and use of community re- 

' ""'Tuinl; the APL yardstick in 1975, an estimated 23* million adaltsJu&ctioned_with 
grViit difficulty in our society (APL Level X). These are the people that _wej:^ accu- 
rately call "functionally illiterate." An additional 40 million can fonctioji . but -jipt 
proncientiy (APL Level 2). This would total 6a millibn Amer^fcaf^s not proficient in 

meeting the educational requirements of everyday adult life:^ ^ .- _ 

'Since the APL study wa^ rnhde, the U.S. adult population haa increased _s_ubstan- 
•tially. If the APL sample is stilt representative, 26 million people ar^ fujictionajiy 
illiterate today and an additional 46 riiillibri dbnbt function jiroGciently, for a total 
of 72 million Americans who function at a marginal level or below. ___ _ 

In addition to this pool of Americans in need of basic ed^ation,.5ach^ve^ar t_he^^^^ 
are also 4()0,000 immigrants and in recent yeare between. 100,OM^nji45MO(} refu- 
gees being added to those heeding these services: The prohlenmjiLjni.mi^ants and 
refugees are mulCirold. If the immigrants and refugees _cannot_communicale m l^ng- 
Ush. they may feel ''shut but'- frbm most, opportunitieslavmiable.in the_ ynited 
Stai'8. They would alsonmiss iriforriiatibri and meaningful contact with other Ameri- 
carA Their customs, beliefs, arid cultural .characteristics jnav be _quite_coji 
th(5re found in their new homeland: Their job skijIs,raayjiot_be transferable. Many 
br these individuals riiade a living for themselves and their families in ways that are 
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not comparabli' to work here. The problems are multiplied for those immigrants and 
refugees who are illiterate in their own language: 

The problems associated with functional illiteracy assault all segments of life — 
the armed services, governni^ent, business and industry , fa^^ily^ and community: 
There are no boUndarieitfurictiOrial illiteracy is prevalent in the large cities, small 
towns, and in the cOuntr^ide. 

- Now let us cbrisider m^re specifically the efTects of fuhctiOnal illiteracy -dri society. 
We might begin with'yi^empldymeht. Of the Nation's 4ihempldyed, the U.S. Labor 
Department estimates that Up to se^ehty-fiVe percent of them lack thebasic skills of 
cbmmUriicatibri, personal relatibhs, mbtiVatibri, self-cbhfidehce, reading, and compUt- 
iilg lliat would ehable employers to train theiti for the jbbs that will -open Up in the 
next few years, liabbr prbjectibris suggest that the number bf Unskilled arid semi- 
skilled jbbs will shrink in the next few years as^cbmputers arid robots are mbre cbrii- 
preherisivejy utilized iri factories arid offices. Certairily, all persbris Uriemplbyed do 
ribt lack an adequate educatibrir but it is^rue that those with Ibwer educatibrial 
levels are the last tb be hired arid the first to be fired. ^ 

Fbr the uriemplbyed, greater educatibrial attaiririieht yiields greater earri^d 
iricbme. Iricbme^i ariibrig high school graduates are dbiible ^he iricbmes bf thbse who 
have ribt cbmpleted grade school. Cerisus data iridicate that everi ariibrig, pebplie hbld- 
irig the same job the bries with greater educatibrial attaiririierit earri 4iigher iricbriies. 

Aribther effect of illiteracy is the dispropbrtibriate perceritag bf furictibrial illi- 
terates i>ri the public welfare rblls arid iri bur cririiinal iristitutibris. Althbugh pebple 
gb bri welfare fbr a wide variety <)f reasbris, acrbss the bbard, for riieri arid wbriieri, 
for blacks arid whites, arid for all age grbups, a prime cbm nibri deri driiiriatbr is the 
level bf schoQlirig attairied. The proportion bf persbris with~lewei^~thari six grades of 
school bri public assistance is riibre than double that ariibrig those with six 4x). eight 
years and alriibst four times that ariibrig those with riihe tb eleven years bf school. 
With regard to cririie arid its related cost iricludirig imprison riieri t, lost iricbriie bf the 
prisoner, law erifbrceriierit arid court costs, arid welfare expenditures to the prison- 
er's fariiily; this riatibn in 1970 experided ari estiriiated $10.4 billibri. This experidi- 
tUr^, certainly in part, is related to inadequate 

Other exariiples could be provided; Jiowever, let's proceed with the cbrisideratibri 
bf what is being dbn^to dvercbriie illiteracy. 

EDUCATIONAL pftOGRAM ADDRESSINd THE PROBLEM 

First, lets con sider local schools a nd basic literacy skills. The fu n damen tal respon - 
sihi li ty to provide an educatipn 1 ies wi th t h_e locai school systems of th is n ation . It is 
to these systems that _we_ must _ipok__to avoid ^i studen ts who attend 
them. By and larger these system? are doing^ a gppd jo.D— is improv- 
inft- i t . is the very rare i n dividual today who does n ot complete six years of school; 
e v(?n t he most prpfou n dly i mppverished an d han d icapped have a right to an ed uca^ 
tipn in this country; T^^^ rates of illiteracy go down steadily with each younger age^ 
group in the population. Ihe coverage of pur educatipnal system seems to be head- 
ing off illiteracy among ypung people. Jfpnetheless, the one percent who are still 
fundamentally illiterate represent, pne and one-half million people, many bf them 
among our older ciUzen s and th^^ ^ ' _' • 

As you _ well kn ow, schools have been cri ticized for gradqati ng large n umbers of 
functional illiterates^ Studies have reported th^^ anywhere from^ 2 to 13 percent of 
high school graduates were functionally iliiterate. Although a^ griffat deal of jprogress 
has been made i n the 'enadicatioru of functipnal illiteracy, the l^atibnal • Assessment 
of Education al Progress study of 17 year-olds reports that 47 percent of^Black urban 
youth are functionally illiterate. H^^ almost as a cbunterbalaricej';the NAEP 

study of i^ryear-olds reports the grea^^ reading and writing has been 

made by 9-year-old black students |n the &^ ^ _ _i_ r 

A 1978 study sjipported by NIE ebfajnined estimates^ of^functib among 
high school students and cbncludec^^^ai less than one percent bfjiigh school gradu- 
ates were actually functionally illrterate; live percent (one iji twentj^) of youth iri 
high school! wet^ found to he functibrially illiterate, but they were typically stuifrhts 
the schools were atteriiptirig to serve ip sbriie way-— retainirig therii arid wbrkirig 
with therii iri special prbgrariis. Irv many States, cbriipetericv-based educatibri pro^ 
grariis have been established, ^iriied at the_ basic literacy arid life^riiariageriierit skills 
needed to survive. Iri sbriie States^with such programs, the -riuriibers bf studerits 
passing the tests has beeri gdirig up sirice the testirig began. This indicates, iri the- 
absence bf regular surveys, that furictibrial'literacy ariibrig high. schbblr studerits riiay 
be iriiprovirig. As a result, bur ybuth are beirig better prepared tb pierfbrm a jbb arid 
tb riiariage their affairs. / ' ' 



State local lirul KiuitTiil coiiabbrUtive efforts are working on the problennis brougB 
about By illiteracy. We believe the proposals of this Administratian, .enacted jdl H^x 
Education Consolidation and linprdvemerit Act will improve thecapabihty^_n£Lne:?L- 
bility of Uical school systems t5 coriceivtrate dh the fundamentals of education^ In 
addition we have given stj-brig support for Chapter I programs for the_educationallyi 
disadvantaged and believe a respbrisibility df the Federal government la^to.distrib 
ute to school districts arbun<l the riatidri the innovative and positive Title I pro 
grams which are working and are making a difference. ^ _ ^ 

bne of the older programs to help cdmbat illiteracy is that authorized bvJJieV 
Adult Education Act (Public Law 91-230, as amended). This program provides basic 
education through the twelfth-grade cdmpetericy for out-o^l-school ^dults. sixteen 
years of aje and over. The legislation has been, in effect since 1965^ During this. m- 
ter\'ening period the program has provided educational Opportupities to an estimat- 
ed 20 mi|U6n educationallj; disadvantaged adults. Tlie current level of participaiioii 
•k approximately""?" million adults a year. For fiscal year 1983, the funding level is 
.$8G. I million. _ _ . . > ^ . . - - 

:Many participants enter with a specific objective ih mind, .such as oDtaining_a 
driver's license, Some leave the program after fulfilling a personal goal that enables 
the piiHLcipant to cope beU^ respdrisibilities. Others may separate from 

the program for work- related reasons. \ „ r ^ " 

- Some pro-am statistics-for 1980 are representative df the main eflects of these 
adult education progamsr'^me 90,000 participants gdt a job as a direct result of 
being in the program^ and about 55,000 were prdmdted td better jobs^ In addition, 
lir>.0()() adults e^^ in other training prdgrams isit thfe cdriclusion of their adult. .-^. 

education studies. _ _ , ««« " 

Of those.participating in the adult education program, almdst 35,000 peraons were 
removed from public assistance roles in 1980. Others "made such personaLgains^ 
getting a driver's licenfee (30,000) and learriing-tb do iricdrhe tax forms (100.000). Just 
under 2r>,C)00_participants registered to vote for the first time. as a result of adult 
education.. Enrollments of institutionalized adults (adults in' prisons or hospitals) ^ 
were reported as 136,000. * . . _ _ . ^ 

Jn IDHO a conservative estimate of oyer 40O,00a hnuted-Eriglish-speaking-adults 
m'xe enrolled in adult education courses and about 12,000 adult education students 
becaLineJlLS. citLzens. __ ; ; • i - *u • j 

The improvement'of educational opportunities for adult Indians is also_auUiDrized 
bv the Adult Education Act. In 1982, Just under $5 million prdvided basic literacy 
and high school equivalency programs for that population. Instructional programs, 
of high fiterest _to Indian communities, such a& legal educatidn, consumer educa- 
tion^ and vocatiojiaj counseling, are being adapted to adult ieducation cumcnla. _ _ 

Another major Federal effort aimed at alleviating adult illiteracy is the Vocation- 
al Education Act of 1963, as amended. . ... , - ^ 
__VDCcLtio_nal education, through its niany programs, services, and activities. tiasJiie 
primary mission of preparing persons of all ages in all State^ for work, whil^^so 
emphasizing ec^ual educational opportunities for males and females, the .disadvan- 
taged, the handicapped, students with limited Eriglish-proficiency, Indians,.ajid the 
inrarcerated. Vocational education alsd retrains arid'upgrades adult ^^ricera_lO .help 
them keep abreast of the changing needs df business and induatry> These praams 
are de^^lgned to provide incentives" that encourage workers to ^cAuire.new. higher- 
level skills which will eriable them to wdrk in occupatiohaLareas *heT^ the ^^^^ 
expansion is expected in the future. These eflbrts help to redi* the number ot 
workers who are displaced, iihempldyed, or underemployed be^se their; skills are - 

no longer in derriarid. , - • — i j -j' l 

In addition td oGCiipatidnal training, the Act.supports basic skills and remedial 
instructidn for adults. The estimate of the Federal contribution to that instruction is 
S26 million for the current year: As you.w£ll.know,Jthe State and local expenditures , 
for vocatidhal education overmatch.Federal.apj)j"opriations by a factor of te 
This is ah established program inLlhe.States and locaUties and one which r^^^^^^ 
the strong local support it deserves, In.addition it is a ptfogr^^ 
deal Of potential for cooperadon.between J ocM school systems.;and^^^ 
prise community as D£..Si:hQoi Superintendent Dr. Flo re tta McKenzie* ^stified ' 
before the Vocational Edjica_tion Subcommittee ^^^^^^ j , ' : , 

Although the basic responsibility is State and local, other Federal agencies also 
administer programs to assist in the fight against functional illiteracy. ,Sdme exam- 
pics arGr!— ._ _ . . . " 

Department of.Dj^fense— Basic skills instruction for over 220,000 students at a c^t 
of ',$55 million for stjident salaries and $15.5 million for instructidn and materials: 
Office of Refugee Resettlement, $3.4 million. 
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Vetemhs AUniiriistratibh» GI Bill for instriictidn through the secondary school 

level, $26.8 iriiUibn. - . - . . . 

_ There are others, but I cite these to show that effdrts are urtderway: Bat with the 
ever-advancing technology, the rolls of Americans who are functionally illiterate 
will be on the rise. ■ ^ 

- NEW INmAtlVES 

The increase in these^r^^^ must be countered with newmitiatives isit all jiirisdic- ■ 
tionai levels of government. . 

Voluntarism^ while not a new initiative, is -one that is receiving ah added impetus. 
Much of this is d ue to th^ personal advocacy role of President Reagan. Th6 return . 
to i)riyate_ Rector probleni'Spl ying and the demahd on local cbmmu hi ties to meet 
Human jieeds Has brought a new era of volunteer involvement. 

A_ 1981 purvey indica^^ of all U.S. adults volunteered in that 

year; l2 percent in educational activities. " _ . 

^Voluntarism is not new to the adult"-^ucation community. However^ its current 
grbwth, re_presents an efTort to cope with the rate and complexity of changes occur- 
ring in_^U.SvSQclet^ and thatjire jjlaguihg admin- 
istratore of adult educ^^ valuable resottrce tb, and ah 
integrai :part of, these j)ro&rams, Nation^ arej>eing formed to foster the 
sharing of ideas, jnateriajsj, and j^Hmcal assistance. Ne>y natiorial. State, arid local 
Gssociations_will provide ieadersHip in the implementation and mariagemerit of vol- 
unteer, programs.^. _ V - . - - - -l 

_ _ A__n ew consolidation effort^ now pending before the Congress, ^will_ also Jiaye ah 
efiect jDn_adultJjteracy. TH l^asic arid secbrida^^ 

education, as part of a vocationai' and adult education cpnsolid^ The puiposM of 
this .proposal, are to_ increase flexibiii^ costs at ell levels of gp verriirierit arid 

redirect. Federal, support to JE<S^_on the rpje p f adu it and .vocation al edueatibri in 
local, jStste,^ joid national _econo>n&_d would beriefit 

from SL minim urn Lof _1 3 percent p£lh& tptel appropnatipn . However^ States would 
have the. discretion__to__use.additLonal__ffi adult education prograriis deperidirig 

on the needs and priorities_of indjyid ual States. 

.. And^lastlyi,^ I_ wbuLd jike_ tojsharejwith you^fe Pepartment .pf Mucat^ s plaris to 
cooj-diriate an .attack ^n_ the probje_m of adult illiteracy, Beginning with ftsro 
discussion, the Department/s .Oifice of Vocational and Adult Education,_>^^6r the 
leadersJiip of Assistant Secretary Jtob Wor^^^ will seek the cburisel repre^ 

sentatives of ya_rio.iaa_sectors_of society concerningxthe UHteracy jaroblerii iri this 
CQuntry^Ou_r_ objectiveJs _to^.foster_a .colJabpratiye eftort _ ampng the ^ public, private, 
voluntary,. _an_d military s^tora. in mo^re_effective 

adii.lt. education.. We _are_also_ interested in usin^ every "pc^ible mMhariisrii to pro^ 
vide.an jncentive _to State, and local^oveniments to be ml)re responsive to the .riec^ 
to_reduiLe illitej*acy,_We_arejBspecial new Edliarices ariibrig £dl 

elementsj.n our societ^who have a stake in thte ' 

_.T3ie costs. of_functional Uliteracy _a^ ccets ^attached to 

attackingLthe probLem^^ut there are returns pn the inv^tmerit. There ^are returns - 
to :the person who becomes. funcUpnaUy litera St^fe arid local 

communities^ It is_not difficult to recpgnize such returnslwith regar(||ta emplby- 
ment^ economic prosperity, defeifee preparedness, and secunty frbmi crime. But 
there are Jong-range returns alspj such as increMing the e^^ l^y^sl of future 

generations. Educational attainment and success of pne geri&ratibri jp^directly. relat- 
ed to_ those factors in the next generation. A few yeara agb^.a st^dy on Education 
and Ppyerty found t^^ years of education by\paririts resulto iri 1.1 

addiUonal years of ^ucation^ for each child of those parerits. \/ / \ - : : 1 

An individual expect* isi return ^ri 4iis time arid ^ffort iri isducatibri arid training: 
And rightfjilly so. &)ciety also expect? a returri for its irivestriierit. Arid rightfully so: 

Thankj^bu foj* allowing riie to talk with ybu cbricerriirig fiirictional illiteracy in 
the Uriited States today, f will be happy tb cmswer your questions! 

Mr. SiMOK. 'tli^lk yo^^ mucU for your testin^^^^ ^ 

1 agree that the return on the investment here is very apprecia- 
ble. I am just doing a little dbodling here._ I^^ 

17-year-olds, 47 percent, and i don^ loiow what the right figure is, 
I am just pickihg a figure joUt bf the air — 40. jpercent functionally 
illitet-ate, if they live to an average of 75 v^ars, you are talking 
^bbut 12,620,000 persohyekrs that we are talking about, just in that 
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one small group. And when, p^qu have pointed out, when we aidd 
the employment factors, the crime ijacJtors, all those other things, it 
does seem that we ought to be thinMnSL about s^^^ 
we are doine^now. And I don't have that answer..! guess iriy first 
question is, Do ^bu think what we are doing is adequate? Let me 
start with that. • _ , 

Secretary Bell. I don't think it is. I think .th_e_|^Rblema_that we 
have are—and those numbem are so large— th^ we ^ougfit tp. be 
doing miich mbrfe than we are doing and I use that term "jv^ to 
'^include_all _of us that are in the American education system. The 
Department of Education, State education agencies^ the State legis- 
laturpL the local school systems* I think we ought to be working at 
the problem. ^ : - ■ ^ _ _ _ ■ - ,f 

I would elhphpize, Mr^ Chairman, that I think the resources j! 
that we have are not being utilized as efFectively as thegr shojild. 
Right how we are involved in a^ study that ^ have^ ordered to be 
completed, :an apprmsai of the most effective title I programs,, an 
updating of th^t. ,There:are_some title I pfogfams that are just out- 
standing in, their su^t&s, in their low cost and their high success- 
ful rslte, or high success rate^i'shpulji say. ^^^^^^ :* - ? 

There ^re other title i programs that areh't that' sucCessfur and 
the problem we have how Js to pera^ 

the great city school systems. To-be more open in clianging >yhat 
they are doing and to utilize the more su^^^^ programs that-we 
have. We have. a Deputy Assistant Secretary in the Office of. Ele- 
mentary Secondary Education and her fuU-time res^ 
her staff, is tp try to move us in a direction v^diere we can call at- 
tention- and disseminate the results of the rnpre successful title I 
programs. This in and of itself Tthink will havei cqhsiderable sig- 
nificance > < *■*' 
^ Mr. Simon. I want to make clear that when. l-^ you whether 
what we are doing is adequate, my * impression Js— and I am not 
picking on thi^ administration— we just have paid attention to this 
problem over the years. We hide it away aind we get_a few peopliB 
like you, Dn Worthmgtdh, meaning no diprespec^, ,to work on.it so 
that we think we haye done sdmething. But we Jiave heli^^ 
cphscilhceuno^ than we have helped the problem.. There are en^ - 
couraging signs as to what . is happening iCurrently in, education. I 
understand /that today they will be announcing the SAT scores are 

going to be going up fbr the'Eret time in 19 yeare.^ . i 

^ Secretary Bell. Very much so. And this is great encouragement ~ 
to us.. But we hadn't ought to rest on that, as we talked about this 

problem. _ _ * " • 

Mr. Simon. It seems to ihe that 6l)>H[QUsly_youLha^^ 
thbie^hb are now coming up moreradequatel}^, but; there ^is this 
tremendous reservoir of people. When you. say we^are ii^^^ 
resources that we have, it does seehi iq me that somehow-we ought-" 
to be encouraging our community colleges,_c^^^ systems, our 

libraries^ arid even a father tremeiiddus resource that we have, un- 
employed people, to teacli others:. During: Jhe_5^A^ ' 2% m^^^ 
adult Americans were taught how : to read and write by unem- 
ployed people teaching olthers.^ I dj)S'_t^b^^ 

here, but the purpose oiF this hearing is just to start probing and to 
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suggest that there is a problem that we had better face up to more 
adequately than we have, 

Secretary Be JUL, I think the fact that you are hbldi ng. these hear- 
ings are going to be helpful t0!us, Mr. Chairman. And I appreciate 
the fact tha|r~-- . . , 

Mr. Simon, i hope so. incidentally, you mentioned the tJJS^f^ Jws 
& Wprl^ Report article which was an excellent article, and I wuht 
to -insert that in the proceedings here, too. 

[The article follows:] ; . < * 
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The srowina nurnber pl America 

widespread concern. A major, wo rryj^ 
There won't be enbugh people equipped 
to handle complex hew techrioldgy. 

IVn is.m is vi :it uiil New VoiktT vvlio Otiwls miny ihc 
slllJ^v■.^y l)»:L-,ii»i<.-vl.ic r;ii.i'.t.r«.'-iil O'v .''v''n^.:*.pf_M.-_''.l"A'_*- 

A tt>ii F.ivtctn iiivv hf m hitcd ;i profirsiion.il wi iiiiijuc^ 
tor 'M ttiir k . with frcvlij>: itij uUcd UvvycJ.S l^»*c»u<c. tljc nun's 
foiiiiikT \;i>s. "Mirny Qftiic la-vv i;i;iihnic$ ^.innot vviilc." 

A 21- vt-a r i .1 1 1 . I j i>';h - vc lie >yl _ I ♦ ; .1 \:hvr . _c .i 1 1 lu >t t:o i n pose ;in 
pii; itii/t il p.if .'I'l iph .iml h.iviio iitiiicrsliliulitjg of Kr.inunyr 
(>i piinrttt.iti^iti. - - - - - {c 

TIi' M- iiit ii -isiMf.ly lyj'itMl i;.i^«,v ilUrttr.itc ii potenliiirtri- 
vi-i fur AnK'ilcj: (^t')^^ itl5• jimijLbt-rs of fujjttipiial j.l.lilcriihis 
who rt»M tht' ti.Jlii'ti.iu.iny bi|1iims of doIl;irs .iml a yravc toll 
in unfuinilril Iiv.-s ' : - - - 

' '!"oi}".iy .. ii_ ;..t .1 i-j.' i; • < I !« i-T M ! 'Jl i "! V A""' ^ " * ~ • ' " ^ ^ 'Hi' * 

ick ihv t^-.iiliitv'; :Mni vvtitiuj* abtli- 
tu'i nrcdriL to ll.i:l(l]t; _tlic _ltiitl.i.ill.!l 
ctoiii:iii(ls of il.nly living;. An .ul^i; 
lioiuU^O iiiiliiim ;it_e_onlym;vri*J-iKiUy 
c.ip.iMc of bcitij'. piOi[iir'livc work- 
ers 'ih i r Ic c n pt ' J c et i t o f-tiiiiH -^choul 

Ami writltiy ikijU of iiAth f^r^iduri 
AlyrL' th!" » '>«"^ '.'.'I of. ha vc 

nol tDtnplj-'Jtxl hiyii icliool. 

Otllioiir.Tpjit'.i s >;\y. tbv rU'iriWir. pf . 
illitcr.ites is stv.iijily- mounting, 
vufUivci liy jvtMjIy. I ipillipri ^9.1.»pp| 

<lfajtuiJU .{ jt':tr atiil :>Ivo J/j'- iinini-^ 
iiiiiiitN ri-uui.UiJin_Auu"-ij.c;i :i.hcT A>n, 
I'lhiiiv" iinubic lo ri-.id :ifitl Mf'tc in' 

ijlMi t)r i l>c I r o-vvH liiii^iuaycs- - 

ThfVL fiiiicltt>ti;i| illitcrii^lus NXucj a 
Y,n',h n.itiotial price! Oiic- fsliiuaic 
place's. il_ie_ >t';itly coit in iv'^-'lf''/*^ 
Ijioj;i.nns aii.i ittn;ti>p!uvtucivt cotn* 
pi'ns:iti.O_n chic to tijilfriicy »t G bil- 
lion »Io!i.irS:" Ati aclfJ<tional '.>37 biU 
I iidi ji. y . ir J n It ! > t c.jj i cai ii i n y s is 
forffitfii by prrsons uliO lack J^.isic 

\inii'i'i$ of Anu.Mira. af ptiv-iK" rttin' 
pit.rit lit>'iat y pruf-t.ujLl.bAVt'diri.Syr.* 
a{. ii>e, N V. Lc>cat vt;h<Jol Dfricials 
r««:ir iliiH ttic prablrin cPLilil.A.ctwtn 
ill Ihc ^^.Ik^^ Hf.ij'.ai I ' atltni t J ivtr.t- 
titm pruposiiU to tiiiiail foili'Tal 
foils lo aid vLrhoolv in 1«.'a>;h.'_n6 .V.''".'t 
%ub>rK. imhitiHijI a vjiarp ciit Wi 
aiiiilt cihicatirtti funds. 



AnothtT (ii\tgri»iig-u'MriK>f ijlitoiacy U pinnlfH oal by 
IUiii3:iri.nmh;.ivift!'of.tliy. V»cc..ru'.4i?K:!il -ind a lo!!t«rmr 
cri»\aclcr against illiU«rac\-: "NtoU pi-cjpk'- 4ou'l know \\c 
ipciul n G J)iU(ni) cldll:its:a.>;^>>ir .tia.ki-cp.TAP.Opq illtti^iiUrvtu 
jail." says Uiish.JTin trymK to remind pr«pK> dial tlittO's a 
diit:ct,cbfrl'l:itjoii-BeU\tien-rri<tiC and. i1litt(acy. bci^ci-n 
illiteracy and imc m ploy tnc tit," 

At tjic sainc iiiIit^ Uu>i(wiiCS.atc.bi;ivMg .uiorv.and.n 
liouble nndintl t-niplo^cs propctly traitu-d m roniposjng or 
c^cn itndfritaikifiig vvr^llcn st'iii(:ncx;iiiiid..\\!OTking svith 
coinjji.tlciizcd d.Jla banks. r-:ibor vvpCTls worry that rnch 
dirncuitii's couid put ihc U.S. ai a tU^nhuuUi^c.'ui coti»i)ut« 
liiK-vviJih olJj_cf_ U-.dmoloi{i(:ally..a(lv ^ 

Paid Coppvrtiian. aittlior of flie LUvuicy Hoax aiid a 
lead ar- In- tUi i ur a^cy _r c \ vh,_ »V r n s . t h a | 1 1 »u pcono t nic a ti d 
' tcclmoloyical draj; U likely to w orsen: TIh^ steady tlcclitie in 
aca d c inlc 5tn n'»^'"l^ j^IiiL c? the e arly I'jnOs. he _n otc Sj ma>:_ 
I Mean t hai j% a A ocir ;y-AvtlHjtr fwn ;* fj M to-aup}Wf I ftn— 
inctt'aiinK i)i.-rccntag«: of »ly.>ruiictiotta| or only ttiatiiiiially 
funclionat citizuns." ' ^. 

"A Form Of Social bynamtie" 

A YoHtii rJtiMaix.Ti'si< jror^'L-in Ni^vv Y^ltCalyicporlctl 
iii.Apul tbat.S pirreciit pf that cjty-s )oittlt\ butwtpn the 
.mcs of 11 artd-2i-arc ilhlvr:vic— a propottion-iy|jical-or 
mmt oHjiir.ur.ban areas j.njhc.Uiutc ?iirh iitrions. 

■ die report said, "conMitnn> a form of social tl)uainitc'* that 
\iiirisiU'ivitdexplo(Iu'iniub.le.v\iie'Si..dc.s|^^^ 

In PHrpit. n youut; man dust ribes the ancuivh of apply 
iiiy for jolis: ■.'I vvoultlrill couJi?3i.i.iCii..n.n.d _.i.sk .if _th>; ajipli' 
cants bad to fdl out fornis. If it wits retpiife'd. I vvoidtl pais 
up the QiJiJOf tiinit>*'Alx)ut ihe oidyithing I was sure I*anld 

i|'el.r .rij*ht >yi»s niy.naiije.*' , . ■ - y. 

A f no fig pf Ifuipal reasofvs cited-roriUcj;rOivihLorilljl«acy; 

Ificrcasfd dcjieudt-ncc ofrtelevtiiont 
clirofu'c. subsiiuni:irjd*jratiihs..ahd 
writii)}^ habits of uiillioits of young 
people -in poor neighbor Iioods, and 
I hu. ..fajhi rck pf .niany fainilics ffnd 
sfhoois^to cope with the ^Jioblems. - 
. ..Sj:i»ulars.$.ay_ results vyit.h t.hc^basic 
building lilocks of learning— read- 
ing, writilig .mc.l. CPinjv.J.tu.ifirf-con • 
tinue to ^ag behiiul expectations. A 
ne\v -stiidy. alsa ,pQii Us . t.o. .n groWing 
huinber of young Americans .who 
Clin dcctiiHcT-printtid. wards, but can-, 
not comprehend or 'think clearly 
'n hont \^'b.-it' thnV-h:t^-«.'-HM d. as de*- 
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tailcd.in. tljc hpx.on payc 56. 

"VViiat we are ercating is ? kind Jif 
semint_crj-i.cy---a bieiL^down m |lic 
fcvay.wc cqiniiumicitc-^viih one an' 
Qthe^!^.sayst.piVP.dil|^V•>:Ll^^P.l'c« 
of scfentific conmuinication-al hay' 
Ujr .niuvcj'.iity Collrgc .of Mi'didnc 
and a It-adrttg authoiity on literacy 
probicms^* -Our .reit-ird fgr la.ngiiagc 
has luifomc so debased llmt n is dc- 
stroying tlui abiliiy cv.eh ofuducalcd 
people lo evaluate ideas rationally." 

i'robitms rtf in;ulcfiiialc-liit;racy 
j Jc.r V?" d the sc hool s <a ikJ ^ irt u ally 
ever)' Argmcnt'of lire -the fuilitiry, 
bLisiness..govermtient :iful the pro- 
feisipns. kiampies: 
' .. !i..lnsl.ruc.tion3l .in:«tcrialv pf . the 
armedTorccs uic^ca\iugiy ri.'NffnbIc 
cohiic books, with piclurt-s and.sim- 
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^ l4 yi.'.ir oW iiiiiiil<jr:ii)t from T.itv.,in Is lL':>lfd for proficiency in 
Inijli-^h by r..in t'l.inci^co school distiict. 



.}< ri>'ii'iu h s c)iii.' Aiiny iit.itivul h.is Fn t- p^n;*"^ «f pit fnres lo 

•Atijw _ J Si ill I M -r _1 1» 1 1) 1 ij X Ml t liL^hpoii 011 a U.uck, _ _ 

m I lii.Mv.iitiis -'f r S. « *iinv.mir> fi-lt rinnpcllrd to sut up 
n • i ( I V . li .1 1 1 • . 1 1 1 M : '. u 1 Li AS j L AULlyi't; 1 Ji.i Ji iuti! I il . > c^j s. arcnril ing 
ti> :i t *Miifi-M iu i« I,'' <.it(l f>tiMi.iJiv An ir\cc'uti. u Pruth:n- 
fr1t7nsiii;iiu-<'- < "'HIvjcWj)' lallxui^Joii x!%pl;iins i> h4L';-."\Vi.'_rj:.'i:I 
li.ivu to pl.is' ;i \in\c L-.iteli iip \\i\h iIil-sl* pfoplc, yi*;iiiS 
tlu'iii Lotuc ni i-hi' tt.iinini: tlu^y niissed in I2 -yL-ars-of 
"^vl't"*! " '^l ■» ' '! ^ >' 7 ! '1''* '.'>•. '.'A' f^'.'A^ "cr'* lt wiis 
kiilv'ii in'i-.iiisr Ir- I '>iil(ln't r'-.icl a warnittj; :.ij;n. 

tii-s fiini It iH'Li sii.irv til i^jtivuk- ri-Hifi^hJ riMtiiin; ;iii(j wril- 
' 0li;.i-,i>i4iM's fi»r stU'l.rJi.ti. NlmtIv l.ia|f of U.il\ fr L-shinuti ;tt llu* 
l'iiniT\:ty of r.ihrdtvn.i :H MfrkirtL-y, \\\t\ch tir;i« s^from tin.- 
r^ii oar- iH;:}itJj of i;r.uhi.i1fs; i)l:i('t:'ci in 

» t*;ii"Ji.il cortipn'ittioti tl.i'JiL's. ■ - 

- ■ For v'vjTuJ yi ars, -ccJJt*};uiiji\tlia6k_^iu.blislu!ri 
fi.in' Ik'i ii liiliitiiu; tlit ir pnnliicts « ijli inct c-jisiri^ly 
%ti!ip!tni'cl l.miui.i>:t\ liijii^LT-piL'tuiL's aiuMtss-COrtiiMcx 
\\;ttiiij;;. PiihtisfiLrs T.:iv the tfL-iuI, kfio^ ti in thi-* tj:idc 
;n "liiiiiiljin^; tto^ ii," twiiitrd bcc;iiiuj- tt)d;iy*s iindLT" 
t:i.u!'intt'^ LMiriiut fi.nidli; difnciilt in^H^fJ&l. 

- Siicii puiH pi'tfi^rniancii jiiis :i stiru^: i\;.pit^ t'ffu'ci., 
iW xtv j j.ijwT riM di-'tsliij). for t'xatiiplLl h.is b^^^ 

— i H ^.ii,, , ,.,. (-},r-44j.j0s; with tiw sii:iFp*/sl drop occurring 
ill til'/ ii,iNt cli'i^uii.'; Qnly .idmiit 55.pi.-rL-L'iit of itdiilts 
iiovv, look ;tt n tit'u >p.ip<:r L'vcr>' day. Arnong pursons 
1 u . t ti « ^ir 2(h ..!Ji\\ y ;iO _ j J c*.' ji t . ; cad n w VV5 i >! ; rs . . Ivd i- 
•toii N.iy ih\% w as .1 bit; f-^^ltif the ti'ceiiJ closiitf^s-of 
rTi-ijut-iics^Aplipurs iii Mihrii^a polish AVashinytDn. D-.d. 
a:hI Pbitadrlplii.i. Ill ^iddition. niiit <;.dL'<i of boukv have 
ht i M flat for iMMrl^' a (luiradc. 

How Dig a Prphlom? . . _ __ 

' li'.»t I > I'." ' ' ■I I d.L- r a cy - J ) 1 e i n ab i 1 i t y I o [o-]^ o r^ 
wnt.' a ■iiiiiplu itu s'.aijcvin :wvy JaiMju.iiJL? -jias'VirUially' 
.dii.ii'j ») Mt^-il m il i.''..l-'ri'l« d -Stal'.'S- ^'bo CiMi^it > Hiiroau ' 
d.-Giu v an illittjiate as ^<inir»'H,» at k-asl 1 4 yrars oUI 
w hu liavitNl OMMpbard flu- noil iiiadi?. ; i{y t liat stall: 
iI.ikI, iliitttafy a^flklvlrs-; tbaiv I purcNU of thu jwjpo- 
I .it if >nl 111 :i k m\i t h«' U P! j v [of t J i n i Al J i t t i n | o ii.it ions 
in tlif iiTuld. Hilt r»'si-.irciii'rs !.ay that ■^l.iiui.irds of 
lit.raf >-»i^< 'I in iiiulfidci il(»j>i d ji.iil^ «»f tbe ii.»r!d are 



no-ioiif't'r iixcfiii ill the U S < U'cniu' Aifu^ric.tns lucd io l)-.- 
ii]>h'. \o. apply ti.'a.din>J ..aMd .^yritiiii! >kill> to iiu-f L-.iMiit;ly 
coiiipb'x t-;rsks \'uT tb.it reason.- »'<bi< .»1«jrs use tin: 4*;riii 
/uttvtitiujl lii.c! a.c.v as a ):i(^:i;<.* of skills iu'i-aI v<J. fur. a n.iii<li>. i.d- 
it.d to pL-rfarni pfoduvtixx'ly in soci«-ty as -a L'iti/un.-lamily 
iiii.'iiiDi'lfi-c'()ii.siii-»icr..;uict.ivor.kcr. .A*si,-ijs. Pqfgtby.Sl.iicUlsi 
diicctor of education for the AFi. ClO.- "By tb»i 19yOs, 
aii>'iiiii.* .w:fia- «I(j!V.ii't.biivtr at. Iiriist. a.!l.itli-4*f;idt:- readiiisi 
« rit ■Il^i and L-ak-nlatiiij; Icx ul « ill bu .-ilisolmuly lost/' ■ 

Rucj-ni sltichL-s. indicaie Uuit functJoiial iJliljcracy is 
>prt-.idiin;. I'%ainj|t|<'s: A pm n now nerds to read .il a ^ixth• 
j;rad<' ii;wi io iiiidt'r;.tand a <li ivu'r'i liccnso mnmiaj, nl an 

i-'Ji".bib:*irod.o K:vv! \9 r'"*!|y>v.i|>9.t)'.'[i-:^'i'"'.'> .r9.r.pfvP^?f['>s.A 

'lA' diiinur or' tc^ ruad a federal ineoinc-tnx form, ut- .•» lOth- 
• Rrad.y iL'vel. lo iJ|ti-!rp.ri-:t l!lt^.ins_^ rnt\tions on an j-.j)irin. bot- 
tle, :H J i2tb-i;r.|de-lev».4to undcrst^nnd an inixirat.- u j>oiicy, 
and_at.coUcr,Lvl|vcl_t_o.figutc.O.Ut.Lbc nieaj.i.i^^^^^ .ajla|:t- 
inent lease. i^Tj}'^^*^ mcasiireritLfits.^.iy v^prrtsi more tban . 
b.iU'-U)ir.;idij7t'!}^iiui^.iiiod -MjiUL be i;'oiisider<?d funL-jtofially 
illir«'ratr, d('pi;n(J»n« on Uic task- 

- l-TTjy NUkiit-eky-,-:up£oIi:isar^'»l-IjjdiarivCnm:ciliy*i-c3u- 
e.ition slIiooI, says I be iniiiiber of fiiiielibnal illiterato':> Jirob.- 
.iltly «iil L'i)iitiii(ie to Jisc. Uir rxpJ.iiu^; '.Illilrrate bii^h-*' 
m IuhjI graduates an? only tlu: tip (if ayf id'ht-ry tb.it iiiL'btdi-s 
anto ineciianit'S tuiabju tti eoinpndu'iid rep.iir inanuah, bit- 
reaiicrals lU'-'djIc to fpHpw yvrit ten policy cbanges, U-cbiii- 

''eians unable to read and utidiTStand safelj- prcoutiuns for 
oij. pipelines .offi'iiclearp 

has found tlh* literacy dcninn({s of a job oittstTippiiiy, )iis or 
lier aJjibtjes I^ _ _ ■ .' 

- The most recent major stody of dlitoracy, thc-Adult. Pcr- 
foiLniaiice.JLcTcl rj[qjt:c|j Ai_ tbc._U.ui.vt;rsity tiT_.¥c\as;..sur? 
veyed adults nationwide and fount^ ibat 20 percent could 
ii^t'mle'ci)'ccta b'uiicbi'diilc. iiuilC'uiaud.jL prJritiid uxplaiiiL- 
lidti of finance' char^;es or address a letter so tnn't it tvould 
reach- ilijdeslination. ■ - ' — . _ 

The prublirins of illiteracy are fo|t inost «'i<16ly among 
minorities. i'-ifiy s,i,x;^perceht of I li^p:uiics in tbis country are 
eeusjtleted finitUotiidly illiterati;,' iis Are .44 .pefclL-T^ pf 
blacks, compared ivith 16 percent of uliites. Women are 



- t - pfOfPCI »»UfVC)lS — 

PcrCL'nt.iQc of Jdult^i who arc lunction.itly'tncompL-lcnt at 
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_ all. more thaf) t9 percent^! ati iitlui:a-r-3t>72..nHlIlon pt-apte — 
wet c functionally fncompetenf ..An _additionat 53.7 miltion were "iust 
getting by" at coping with everyday, tasks. 

U 5 t;EW5 & V.-oin O UtrOFir, Wjy W. 1982 
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.iiioil- irkcU intii-riiti? iljjii- iiMMi. aniUi iti>'lii-"r fitfupo'- 

i\)Vi-jt> iiviijUv :iri-oii)p.inics iNuiTacy. l**Ofty p».TCi-iit of 
.uliilt^ vvitli iiM'ciiiii.>& umJcr S^^OOO ;iri* funrtioii.iljy incoiii- 
pt ii ii:. Av iih only is percent oif acliiirs .|n- 

toMii s ,iu.vo.si;>.oop. " . 

Trouble an ific job- Pctmiiij irnt'Cjutpp.-i ^'.lii i);isic skiNs 
.III-. .1 1. .1 ! I >l J.I.I I aI i>.-uj \ ■ I'r I iH* in l) it? jo b u_i ii r V ft .'[y.if t ici j 1 .1 r ■ 
]> III .1 irouhlcH i-a<iioiiiy. 'I'hi* l<^rst i-iliicitcd arc tlit-* l:Kt to . 
♦ Ih-_Iiiii>iI wjjil.jhrXirvt to bc-firitd. ._ ' 

Nf.uiy i-iiip!k»yi'is say ihcy simply tMiiiiot' :i(Tur<l'lo Uirc_ 
ii<»iiiraiK-rv All ofricial ijf. Ainiijit- iii -Clivi-.i^o _pi!iiUs_Jl0..3 
fiHjil vi-r vii-i- vvi)iki.-r \v)io w;i5 on tin.* VI?''' °^ In-iiig disci- 
plim-ci fur bill nil ig :i numbrr i)f-ri»:i5t5 so luitlLy ituiL Uitry 
jitiil to bi' [liiyvv ji :i vv.iy. .'/Jl.t uriU'il out |n.' b:uJ nut been able 
to n;:icj till* rfi ipt.' ;iii<i so h,id not pii'iviroil ibi: Food :it ibe- 
t.'Tdprr V!V'.'i> f'. .»J'i><:T»U.urVi\* lliL* offieini says. Aiiiliak ilccid* 
vi\ rbi" «fiiiiv!o>i* liai] not biH'n Avijjrnljy iictJi^ctfnl arid ar* 
riuirejiJur.Jjio.i to.ijVii.iiMMc'iJ.ijl jv.iub'i}] classes. 

M.uc jiifl iiytrc "ediK'.iti'd" .pcnpic -also arc faiUiig to 
iiiiMMicr ii;>.iii;.Luiiiiittjl. ^J.»jjd;)j_dv..Ac.JiJfJ_»!C pv.rfnri_i_ia.iicc 
;n-((iss .» Uiili- ■r i>«-t1iiiiii- Ikis ih'Hitiircl To- tin.* puiiit wln-re 
t iiuMt ( .1 s n f -iji ij-ui 1 V. j i-EiM. _t.a _ 'lil I i Jt.-r_.icy'_'_ jji . iij a ! scit'M.cc 
.i:u! l.itjj;ii.i>;-v A ii-i t'lit rt.-j)urj !>>■ tin* CaTiu.-ynr l-'ouiulatioii 
fWt 111'- Aih iini'i:;iii*iji iif TriiiJiM^I-vv jiiictl liL;it*-ci\ic_illiic.rri? 
t-\" tbn-.iU-ns Mii* l' S ii\ '■tf<.biu>cr:its" iiicre:i5ingly take 
I \ tH piijiii*- pi<Ui-y <K-ljalcS. ii-vc ianj;ii.n;f most citizi-ns do not 
I ! t : I {■ ■ 1 ) 1 1 u j .1 1 n| "i -I > I.' fu M • 1 . 1 1 1 Ji ■ r 1 1 » .1 iJ V I ;i I i fy isMJC's. " 

"in ];>.■'». miiliKii^ nf AnKiii-:ii|j5 sat in M\ily in' fruiit of 
!.!.i'-.u !••'_••> iVll'L'.'Illiiff SU\t; .crisis ii'iftiKbrd, 

Mill)* tij '.M wij-^f i.ijk ;i!»uit -'n-'iiis* aiiii 'i i)id* vinitiiowiis* 
iii « bjl L^Niul' i iif.t' ;i.f(.'ri:i;:!i.l..n.j};ii_jf;!\" ibe leport iioli-d. 
■ lh<- (mill It n ffn<'i(;n l.niiijiiajjc." 

I 'ul.'ss AiJiriu .ar._fiinl.l.'!'rU*t\vays_tQ v.Juca.t.v.tS^^^ 
;iv riti/rin. ih.' n jvoi t t i-in Iiiib-iJ. ibir ii.ilio:l rilllS tliir risk of 
i.iihiin; iimMtUii};!y_int6_";i iulw. kind of daj k ;i4;l'_— .4 . ti.yic _ 
•A ll. II .■ in.ill r.idM's nf .vi.i_-t:!_it'.:_^'s_:".')_l_(_'i''.f.'.''' '»i'''.>^ Itrilgt.' and • 
till!'. < ..nttt'l tI;<' d«-( isitni-ni:>kiii^; process. " 

Why Litcrncy Is Declining . . _ -. _ _ _ . _ 

In. ■■v.i:i_"^\ f vwn.liy >.t.n v<.'y of .!:'_n>;^^li l^' '^ l!'!*f; __>'}. P-^- 
i !.i'.it."i|7i\. .\iii .iiui C:h.nifnc i ibiict^li fvP^'^t''' t^*»cii' 
rr _\«bf). c.ni.i.hj _iio.t. i ilL*. p.ioj)L>.r!y.. _\'At. l'o|1i>V;<,'. l.j.M.st jmi 
t oi;;ii;.is.wli. ii> i fi U tlicy fni^dit to gn, I tfucb si liti'llCfS by 

fMi* w.iy tbi.s <o.lJmlJuJllc;'^^bc..^.^^^.>^,^i!lcd, ._ _ 

•"NVi ut'iiiii-r iltitcr.icy is ralchinft.'' obscrvt-d the rtrport- 
Ws. [noC>sM>Ji^t_tb)vtjjiiivoxbjt> j)f.Ulinoi5._aii.(l.cp.aid 
tht* b'lf'k UVi.v/V lltii>})fuitic tt\ Avwrictm -Et\f:l\sh? "One 
c tit p^ - . i^Ti' finiid »inrii";ty Uki'. :i. V 1 1 US.. T.biiJL It'iirlivr. sv.'fs n 
i;iiinT .lud di\M-iiiiii:>lor. Kiom bcr. stiidi-nts r.iii;jlit the , 
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nialca:a)I..M?iilcJJAL-.ir.;jj,'jj.i!i.-.r.ij;.l.li(' tlironic incolu-micy and. 
the «^tn:i|H <> (kiiifjiii^: imidincr.." - ' - 

- Jliouvindv/jf sjjcli'ti'j£'Jjors_arc_oj!u«.n. cited fpr.c.onlribjii- 

' ing to the drop in jitiMJcy it;tn«larfh. In turn, iiiaiiy cdnca- 
tors blame. .lfJi.-\ tAion,- socijL.iJ«--iimisi\_r'jjihis__iiid._faiiiiJy 
bjfkuroiiiui foi dispaiities in acadi.'niic perrorinancc. High 
rates of ieU-^ision \ irwiiig from- an -tiarJy -ii^ie can inakc ■ 
stjiileiits paisiyL' ill scbnol an<i.caii prodijcc ?."VH.Iv*_o_b_tcra« 
cy" tKat-do<'!L' ivot respond wfU eo-priiit4:d text, \-icior Waii« 
Ing. .svM.i.ior._slr.al.t:iiics...:inalyst at. SRI Iii_ter.":«.lionJil, a Gilifor- ; 

..nia managemfiit-conMillHJg firm, says linglish prose wUl 
iu.Cii?;isingly._b_e_i.i.ia.rk».*d. b):,.s.b.ort _sq^lle.l.l.ccs,..l_llp.llp^JI.la.bic ' 

' wordi and strrariiliiicd symbols tbat do not have to be read. 
"Well moMii J7ack..toivjrtjL hji;tUHly|)hi_C5.' lo_,a CQjiibjcujtiDQ 
of oial language heard on the airv^■a^-cs, wiitton language, 
aiid •jjicliircs on -a. coiiiiiulcr- scj:oen^'\.say5-\S!allih 
alri'ady see symbols taking tbcjpljcc of woids on road sigiis, 

rifitiooiiis and TV coimncrcials."^^-- 

But most analyses of ^hc litL\rj« *cnsis hold that .better 
teaching is the ke>* to ovi.TCOi iWig tlic !jabils of the TV . 
genet. ation. and :i_nipro_viiig Ibe >yay Ainericaiis com 
ciile and ihiiik. Says bean C. Gorrigaii. headof Tcx:y5.A&M . 
Uoi^.Cf_sily'*s.ivth!c.alioii school: "On yon get kids in school, 
>t)uj»a\e lu pro^■idl: seme tjiulity ediic.ilion. The .key to, 
that iS-good_ii-.adicr.v If we. d.o.n l dosoriietliing about that, 
the illitniacy problem is nut going to he solved." - 

.- - Oiici-Qf tho iiiiist_pcrjjIt:.viii>»_i_J^ 

;tles wl'io clioose teaching careers iire of[en among ihe^lcast 
tulenioH acadi.'iuic.'iily.-t^ist >^iMr, pdiii-'iiliah niajois-scored 
an average of 391 on the v eibal j)ortloii of the S'^hcjlastic 
Aptiiiuie Test —33 poiiUi Lclour all olherS- taking the test 
and ajiiorrg the lowest in .any iMM4i«iuic field. ' 

Ilayior Universvty's DeUakey beiicv^:s tlierc willTje little 
hnprpveineiit in teacher qnid H'l^d TvTicliing is rcstor.ed 
to a posilioii-of esteem and t-liere are consideraiile increases 
in_ sal;! r >'..'.' VV_C pay t.eachC! s h'^V.'han _M>.eatp_a_ckcrSi less than 
gaibagj colliirclors in iiumy cities," she -saj-s. -"llow do we 
cjti)rcl to. a.Mlgaa tQpitiy.djty t.pa.chcrs w.heii.lhey. cari.ge.l.a ■ 
betti'r-p:t} tiig job in private indnsiryT' W-ovjr ^ociety \\'at)ts 
its-ytiiihg.ptuple ib. trail atjd.svj_ile skillfully; we must ele. 
vate Mteiacy to'a position of esteem." " _ " 

Dacj< to basics! -By. the iinie sUideiili.riiath .college, iii- 
crcasing niMubcrs have to take "ilfveloprnental shidics^" a ' 
euphemism for reineclial \\-or.k\ AriJicDniveisjiyofAlbsoiiri 
at. St_._ I-oiiis, half tlic fiesljjiicii are placed 
course. Korty-t-wo prrrceiit' of-OiUo State's-Encshinen had to 
take .reinct!!a.!..''|rii',|ish or iiiath, at a Iplal cost of betwccri 10; 
and jp. mdiion- dollars. One reason foi the trend: Aboiit 80 
pt:f!.;(Mit..of_ U_S,._<.;ollej*es_ :icec|it.' everyon.c._\vhp .ai)|)Iies— In 
cITeet. an opcn enrollmcnt policy. Comments Diano Rav« 
itchi an educatignal historian 
at -Goluinbia University: - 

_."VVhat.>ye.havq.is.a.n__i_iic..TQ? . 
rable push toward lower and 
la wc/ . rcqi ) i runi mls_ to _ri: in airi 
■in coHegt*. because the roK 
legiis .liaVc .gdiieii iliilm_sclve$ 
'.( V -V" ■ ~ tied into a j)ot^k -barrel ap» . 

^ ^ ~^ proach. jo-£*jHncatLoii, - just to 
keep the scats filled." ■ 

Another reason cilcd-fbr the 
d r o p In I i t e r acy I s a decline in 
standards -for conversation. 
p_c!.VP.^■^^!l(^.ttL:^'k>.ri.li.l.lg and Jit: 
cratiircTJiePutpoiirings ofad- 
_v.e.rti.sei.s, _.bureaiic.r_ats_ and 
eomputer experts are widely 
fauUe_d.fp_r e.|jp_r.5 a.nU.vn.spjcci* ' 
si'on. One recent national ."id, . 
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c;i.itr.ijli\. «.'A:t.;t.lr.d ;».. n st..nj.t .lilt . 1 1 i.jiii .Vk.iit. tlit' 
.J.'..\:»>'t'»io ic.»';;-.tl te i'O ai»s,)l.icc- cl .c," Arit.ltn r jpW 0'.ir.»n. 
■Jtlt t•t>-l>o;5-VA!c^si■r^:ciJi cKauce-tu iiLilvC It oti ifiiMr ouii.-"-. 
lA'on JW»t\:cMn, prcsiijenl of Ihtrd Collfjtt:. sa»; "Wc 
liicjrciMni'.tv ui -U'If4;i;ipliic ^jrosc* -iiiul JtortiKind. K*- 
lfiii{i-(t cunx L-i \.itioi) IS no loiutci c*s\L-nl»jl. VNliiit ucShave 
Ate tlnni;i !ik»' ■};i-tijny it- ifjtcihrr* and "wow'^-wortls tiiat 
h.isi- tio iiiiM-i C>tc;i*.iiins ^^lirii a t)».'i:.'jii M)»'.«*ks.in 

iv'MipUti- SL:ih;iH.i'S :ac few." llnlsh-iH tii:tt if such 

t f < J n f. » ! t' «| . s pt%\c 1 1. !cpn t i.i.ui ! •> to sj: r e.i d. A 1 1 ic r i f.i i ij' ' * c o» il d 
b^■^■^)llM-■ illildatt: in llii'lr Ji.ilivc tiiiifjue." 

Coriibattirig^ the P/oBIom 

.. .Xh V oa: lon'i a.U .icvk. on il lit r to i s it r cw.i i _\d ih i j i ilucc 
fKK'fforts. In tOG-l. PrL-xiaLiit l.ynilon Jolunon's Adult H:isic 
HiltJi'^tiojtiprojjr.jm ptmulicilia ctirlibf "iniibilitv to gL*t or 
r«-lJM rinplo> rnc-iit" among tin,* poorly ciluc;ilL*d. In 1971, 
th«.' h'th-T :ii Hi)'Kt-ta JU'aci jirogxain promised to wipe oui 
illitci ;ii y iri a tlt^ciulc. A rn: w J|f cttor X piiblishcd by the 
AwK-rkMn Asbotulinii ofAilvtMtiM'ng Ajjcucics' Cuntatt Cuii* 
t i-r i n I J 1 1 f<i 1 1} , Nt*.l:>r • . I- 1 1 1 i |l v'l 1 li*[<Ju nr j/T Futict iontil lilt icra 
cij: A i^'ttiwtiiil (luidv tti l-ncilitifs mid Services, lists more 

Youtt: *'An_Emphas!s on Shaliow 
Arid Superficial Opinlbhs" 

. Ua uiw. at. itrs}.tna)U.{)c\-:\}sihiing eVaiualibns bI ~Amcd> 
i:.vi liU-rjcy to O.ttr^ihi.' NjUon^il Assessment ot Cduca^ 
iiofijl- P.cijwss, :i-U:Jc/jiJy-'suppotlcd- ccseuuch organi- 
'A^jyJ^ y.'-'P'^'.'V'/.'rlsr yo.tr on tho yab.^t and 'inalytic.^1 
Yi^iJi'tycr. ot ; 0(5. 01)0 U.S. schoofcfvkitcn, ages 9, 13 and 
^r- r<^'L^"^\''-t} O'^-. L'y^'-yP.'s oUhti report, cniii'iod "Road- 
ittg, ftiitikuhj .iih) Wtltiiuj": 

•a ■"Tt-riiai^ri s rt:ad littiL* for- tlicir own t*r»joyniL'ut-, 
si.N-ntJ.miirc tiuii' .wLa.lxlui^; li^J«'_vi':iiia .thari_tKiit>-_ ijjend 
rt-adm^, do nut lead fnr tony- pt'iiods of time and 
[.irufi'r ludvji'A in boakx . Aljniit JO-jicrcriit rL*rn.iifi 
unabJL', to n'.'uljrvL'n siinplr materials. . 
- "Studfjjts-n,-cm s^aiisriL'tl with their initial inti.'r^jrc- 
t;ttioiis of what they have load and iecii\ genuinely , 
{»i/»*!fd atteijueits to explain or clefend their points 
of view. . 

■*l'e«- students Gtaiiti pimidi: more* tlian superficial 
• : j.'5 *' > ^'->. t •' f il .1 ^ K Sj_ f lid e>-en. t ) ic_ 1 i.i.'.l t err espo n scs 
sluiufd litile trvidence of wt."Jl -de\'iilo^H,'d problcin- 
%tilvluiislrat('>^ies or fritieal tljiiiJiiHR sicills. 

■ Hc t ween I UVd and 1980. both 13 and IT-vear-oids 
boeai!k_les5 . likely. !o try _l.o iiit_uxi)r.i^l-«hai_t)i.cy_read 
and more liJiely to Minply makc',m>expl^jncd value 
judiji^c'h t s. _al'>out _ it. One. _wa y joj[ .'cl i a iac j 6 r j^ing.. liifi 
rhange tiiinns Oic 70s is to say that 17.ycaj;oldj' 
paprr's becanu'-Soiucu hat-itioin; Jitc- IJl-->'earTdJcIs*-pa* ' 
pcrs. The*' end result is :m ernj)hA^is on sliallow and 
siiiy.-rficial Dpinioiu at tliu i^xpt-nscoF rcasoiied and 
(li^ciptihiTditliou{;ht. . . . 

"Slany -stiuJcnts belicvii ilvcy will cinurj'u from, 
school into an eteclionic world th^it will i cqnirc little 
r(*a<!in>; and less \\'ritin(}. ^Nothing ccHild ))a further 
fr.f.' ^'1 .J 'ir . T '1 1 h . .I.'.i . I u' o r Id . pvc dqa.t I ed \\'i\U i nfp.r m a • 
tion. bt>th a bu^*nes$ and n pi: r son at adx'aiit.igc will go 

1 0. t h.oyc. j.i I d i>:i.dua]s. .who. .Can .SQ? t the, _ W'h eat f I .oiri _t hi? 
cli.VlT, thr intjxjrfT^nt inftn-niation fionv the- trivial. A' 

11. '.f i>.' ly. in. svj Jtiu"ihc^;il2itilQCdudpliriBJ~i«;i^ ; 
.■UJal>•^^^, iiiti.Tprrt^itjon and drtrotirxe are not Miffi* 

v ii'iitly eulti\ ated has liiucb to feiir." 

6 . ' 



thati rX'On.j uhLic iiiid jiriviiu- 'pr/.-riifjix in thr C'tiiicd j?uitci! 

' ti»au peiietit t>ribi.« iai.);et piipuiatiun of iuut;hiy r>f) if^ifti^fv 
A.lll?.r'C'l!!^^'V.!!^!^\^l..9r..'^.'».V'.^ Ji'V.f^cy sl^.'.lK.^Aconhn.R.to a 
major Ford Kountiaiion study". At .lie-sauic time, as jobius."-* 
ntrss rjsc>'"a/uJ5fcdt;_r;iJ.f»jiidin Hir .adult edut at ii npxoKrii.mi 
is schrtiuird to \k' cut by haif.'ckHnancj for lueiacy skills has 

iievfr bet:n.jL*rea.tcr. 

**l'at-b and-^M cry day wc arL* doing w lhit \\ e c.-\n, but it 
sitr.ins J.iKc a.fijtilc.ba.t.tlc.aj'ajiist.oNwr.vvhuIuunji (xltls;*! iays 
\*>Ay!"» H.iidiiiH,-Uiic*ctor of I-iteracy Services of Wiscon- 
sijTi,..i\:lucb-jicD.vidcs_JL*adiiig.ijilQCi.tD.-5.G.OO adu 
I 'Tve iie\ er seen so many noiu eadiny adujts in my life." 
-At. Ilciust'uu Ojiuuuuiity Cnllege in Texas, Karlenc Ix-'ver* 
5-"9.'!'_l'.'.'''_'_9.'' .r*'.r .0j5* •'•^!l' .b!'.^^.c.■.^M.■!5.pf9G^^'.^l.?■:^ys peo* 
* pic wan tint; to iniprovcM heir-skills swamped the center 

? }}^.. t*i^:P n oni y t ur 1 1 ed d psvh •".Np w, 350 arc en rol Ir td ...and 1 20 
■ more arc on svaf:iiig lists. "Tiicrc is not a day that passes lltat 
. peopl c iu c not try i i ig _t p jiet . int p t h c. prog ram, she. 5.ijys^ ... 
No matter -what else is done, scholars arr? becoming con* 
Vii^;ed.t.hat..Uie_})as_ic.respou\iljiliVy. 

ey detline lies-wtth tlie sehoob. Ntoit-os^r, there are'>si}jns 

the scbodli at^ cr.'spmidih}; to.Uie challeh - 

Kxanipli^ln Califojni.1, the buard of udnuva'ons of the 
staie.iJjiiynptibUc Jiii^lieT tdueation sysU'Ui seiii a Ictier in 
Jaiuiaiy to the pjirents of all pjjjith {;raders in tlic state. It 
ci:.idr ".Vour son or clauahtcir shouidbe c«v[-.c«ctetl to enroll ,m 
an F.nj;lisli class es'er>;^ semester of every year, and most 
students shoiiid be taking a math chn* every semester." 
ThAVr**^.'*9.'i^State colIef;i;s^ pla'n to tighten 

sharpW their-adinmions stan(l:irds in 1981. 
in .'S'ew. Vo.rk _Ciiy,._a ..vplunJceM.utpr ..prui|r.ata..bj.ii^ 
' 15;000 adults to schools to svosk s\-itii dt-fit lent -readers. In • 
.1931, c_ity.xv'ide.re.a.dinc t-«;5t^-H'jj.res rose.fc^ in 
maHy-years. Sr^hte'Steyer, tlircctor of the tutor frr-oy rain at 
.Park. VVeit .'i ligH ScEodI _ on .tli e. .eity'L .West. 5idc,- says stii* 
dents are on their own to get to the se.^sions. "They bring 
Lhe^lSely(•s.li^;r(•^a^iL all nieir-ClaSMnTiies know svhy llicy 
are not in elass," she says. "Tlicy are up in Hooin 470 with 
lhe-xJuiiimj£4.-THiii takes yuls." - 
_ _ An liuiovation. Que of ibe movt inventivir idi>as bris liecn 
Irietl in Morida, where Unisvrsity of .Miami students tutored 
iU.i.*.<^r>?.'.*; Pit>' pi_'P.i|s..^_l.vd. gprJca.deniJe Credit .'for the.VP.rk. 
Norman Manasa, fmuidcrofthc project, ivv\*o iking to set up a 
siinila.r i)rpgr;u!i.tn.VVas.hin|»to.nj.P=CM .and.s\iys it can work_in 
any city by drawling on local-eoUcKe imdergiaduates. "The 
> t ud.f;.n t.s t reaj c vs: e a 1 1 h by < ra usf errj ng-l i t eracy I Q j gr oup thal 
deAperatcly needs it," s".tys Nfanasa. "At the s^unetimc. they 
i;\i)e.r ieiiCA: tl iC-tna ^ic uf.t ejrh ii ig io in coTie to read and .vvritcl 
'rheitpinoff effeets iii tbc community at eall positive, because 
it helps. cr£'aju.vvealLKTiLlher_tb:iii corisiiutihitit'."-- -'- - . 

Jonathan Kozol, author of rri\oncrs of Silcnrc, a bpok 
abou t. aclult ill'tt eT a c y. Jii t h e- LtS ., U.is caJ led -To r a ca m pa Ign 
that svould enlist large cadres of volunteers to bring basic 
skills jo jd! Amt-ric^ans. Ko/ol concludes: "Until sve come to 
terms ss'ith the catastiopbe in our own luban '{>b('ttos '.and 
our-riw^it slums, there-does not seem much leascn toc»pect 
that oth<;r; ii.at ions syill, or oiiRl.it .to^iAeek out otir. advice." 

Even in the svorhl's most advaHFed tiatieu, illiteracy will 
remain a blight for th.ehuiiiediate fu.tiire. nu.t_u*.xp.c_r^ 
with hope to ri4in>; scores on minimuin eompetetjcjl* tests in 
_Ip\\:er. grades, m. rnjuiy .sdip.olv aiid.a. cetiCM'Ctl desiixvJiy 
educators .-uid p.irents lo remedy the problems. That raises 
'prQ5pec.ls_thiil.j\jnerica*s vast_.e_dut!a1iorL'iLs->!sieth cveatuaU 
ly still be ^blc to teach aH citr/eiis how to fill out a job 
aj>i)lIujjOii, biilaiici' Vj ch<-et;bnnk| \\ rite a h:iier iiiitJ, per- 
tups, nnieh uioie. _ 'Q 

PvSTA.\'t.t;V y nn.UIOHVuHht!., u.^^.,:,..,'tJ. U,eh ui 
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SI M>sl> \Ue >-.Iai>iu'. siiitl*lui->h.o**'_* 
iiij: th.il milliunv »>f AiiiL-riciitu 
jv.iiioT \sti\v .nc piIvalcJiMCl 
luui»lii,';"i»pL-«I ill c»)iiiitU-\s «.iy* hy 
lliL- i.K-W ,>f tiiim- jMwCAWijjv. lVr*oi»«l 

jult \wc»L'\\ -'sill c;iH suffer. 

j.inil w Ill, knows too tlie lol\ 

Ui.it iMiU-'iicy iiiVvSL c>« » iicrsoi\"> 

« littTitL-y rMiii\c, i!* .«iibrs_la.Ji 
(/.>'-Vt _ .l''.'.'' ^' ^'''^'^ 
iTn iiii»c't ill.' in tiiy fMi-*tr;itiuiv5 .m!»l 
i)iN.'i>l"_'>i"_ttiii_Mit\ sIiL- has L-nchifL't! 
»w T Ihf >r ir«. 

• HYAl iSVILlC, 
Vt nt.W t.tJW ..!•.. lit illili jiicry liWc it 
4».is ;i iliM-.iM'. W.'li. ii's iii.-ri.- liWc ;i 
h.inilit ill* lliJt.LiiJ>:v'r.i_>.v.n. fM»iu th.r 
xnuc it'll yyt up ttn >c;ii to slfrp. I 
1 1 list my i si:iiJ.'' .t(>.Vr!/p..i'ii; 

van \if lu-u\A4' tri'jii Hi t Vii..«nn; liow 
\o n'.iii ;iiui "hN- iliit tU..( c!... sn'l 

«vi W ahvnys.. . : 

U licn i .tt -I priiii- J i'.rt'.iVi»n I 
snr ii jrutilAlvN.l.tip ..'.1 .iff ..l.t'nt . tl«'.'**.> 
iii .Vf .my V n>.c. rii tiy to riv;»ii my 
fti>r«>' ■■iiR'i.b.tH. a Mjijii'i itii' _t i:iV.»'>.i.n^i 

•> ,11 H's tti I'.L't lI.T4>ii;'.ir A s.'iituiiCi' 

.iikI Uy t!ii; litiu* Ii*,iit-tt> Hm* i inl, I'vi.' 
rui>;t'1tL'ii the HUM 1 1 ins. 

- i >',L-t lUlWS lllltl IL'p-Ut -tMUlS M'l'U 

lutiMC ftoiii III/ itK«H>!s, :iii«l 

ill. i.-'n :><>I mtii li I L-.iinIo svLtli.lliriu, 

K-.iihrr ,Miifi i-ncL's hr<~ 'u^«-*- > '"i 
Ltiinv. yoti. t.i.o't !>i_'l<' "i'^iiK-'IiiiiK liVt? 
tii.it from yinir UtU. 

U «.is i»v ( liiMrt.-ii tli.it foiLtM mr 
1u M , V hi lp I Inok .It Hiy 17 ycnr old 
i<)ii iiiid liiy J.2.>i.Mr<.iJ0 t}.!">n!>Vr. 
I vv.iiit to IiL'li> tli' iii *vi;li titi'ir lictnf. 
Moit , but I c:in't:-M>' -.on .^^..lS.il'.^l• 
pos^•^^ to iLj'i'.a iiiiiUi i^t:n\c Uh the 
liiiKi timi.' tiiis-yi-iir,.;uul. Iic> .nii.:ilty 
viitl liL* II. I Ml I 'lI to cIjuji 11. j1 of d.iy 
^, ll<M.^ .iiiii t:iV.' i-iiiillil t uurvc U) l\t-X 

iii,\..liir;)»:M)i»'>i ■^'i^|f*'_n''.'_ [ y/*-^ 

Klul M.cJl.>L»u«i y«>!"^.'n«. 

wih-ii i «.»s r.i<'*^"*>'. iij». '">' "^^"1 

,iu.li;-r -.ImIu'I. Vui.w I .>nl<!i?'«..H'!iJ 
:iii(! iiiitf. rvin ll..iiii'h -,!ic' lonUI <io 
/«-//i ..lik Jimv I .c;.tiitU_l_ h.xli.' 

so'iH ll.iiii: like lliJt flt'iir tii r. Wi'tl. I 
icivi* a ijtxjtt iiLi UyLiiy.atijLI JM.\t i.n':!!>' 
uii/vA Ls. i>lhihj; U'lr-i^lioiit.* ii.un- 



routes. K'xtbobks, rocofil ;» ututis._I'(I 
t;o in thc.ji.nccry stuic uith my 
iiiutliL'i's imppitit; list ;iHd i\\v6 it to 
aiLMuan._L!c *vouId tt.'U int.- where 
tilings were. . . 

\ was ^>i-cuy ,m»i.ch _ij:nJrc.»r.}n 
sL'Iiool. Nobody li^^i-'f find out 

\siiat I necdoxl I . wasn't. 0 trouble- 
iiul '-r.so they kt-pl piislniiK M»e from 
one i:iadc to jiiotHt'r,.svJiiLll.J bho.uld 
•h.TiV.c'bc-L'ri inov rd b.»rk tli_r|*_«-' or foHr 
^•.r.i<K-s. biice y»uj Huul xJiiL miboily 
•ij,dly _»^iJC.s, :iiu't notliin* to dc- bnt 
Ki't ;»way fioin it. Yv>ii ii- ili/c- ihat 
yuti r.e N.iit kt';j.>.i.niiMPi i'_V*!.'.i.rl 
disi'.nsted. in jiHii'ii hifi\i, I would gci 
tL>-icl».i)l.;uul tl_ien _dij>.oi.it, l.fuund a 
job c liMiiiiiji t.-il>les ill a diiirr and 

unit K^'jii'**^^ schtmK. ... _ __ 

I-'or i'ears, I'd j',^* 6" ^ '^"^ 
w.AcVx people- r».Md.lio^.jV.S ;ii.»d..i?J.i>*;rs, 
I f.dt ?.(> ^uX of pl:iL*e that I vvotild get 

. ,,,.er ;incl ,,. etend U>-re.Kl_I wc>n!d^. .1 uM;d to .KO.out and biiy no>^ 
„;;.;noM/esvmdslik..,>.cw;.nd/uim- — - LJ..4r ,h., iT^, 

hufi:i-'r :intl so th.it n Iirii J _w:cut 

Io.J.r_t's.t...iur.i»i>X I .could iiH,^li ft-r tliese 
wtmh Oil the ifu'nUr 
Wb.afS. lh.c. aiJCStipn? |t took ine 
- ft>nr >,Mrs to p.i.ss tjic vviittrii 4c(t for 
inv Alrivci';. bccusr...l.kiu'W .the ait/ 



It's jMtlu'tic in ^iiis country how 
iu;iiiy- j>coiili: Ciin't. .r^'ad or write. 
Half of thoin an- women who are 
able tdcovirr.-tt-Uj»-W.cU..5ocJct>:.sa>:s 
if you Cim*l read Ly the limeyou arc 
is, you uren'Uiblc to do ii nftcr ibal, 
no .wray. P-JOplc 'v'l _>;oj over arid 
over 

can't.re.i.d, urid you bi'hcs'c thern. 

I've uiwnysWcn nbl"io tvork for a 
UviinR._bu.t__I _Knpw a lot of illitcr.ite 
puopte wiiu end up on the W4;jfare 
luic; I_baye_.t.WQ .sis_ti;rs_~r»ny biiby.SiS: 
teis^who cun*t re«d cithrr. One is 
on wcirar^. and ilic Qllier has a Jqb 
cleaning office biiildingi. They can't 
apply fur a !)etier_-jon _lHrraiiic_lhey 
'c:in*_t_eveii O'lpUl 0'.»'.«'PP!"i^il^'O^f^ ___ 
i w.-is scared to dcnth _wbcn-I_Iirst 
VV'Mjt.tp.tjie liU'.racy cr.jiier for help. 
Tlie pt'upie w'crc so imdctsturKlii'^j, 
I M i w:hi - ri. t l.i.ey sa id__t hey wa nt ed to 
test my rtMiiiiig abil^y, the woid test 
lii^ hcxViiii inv. ouK :* id | turiicd 
around ;ind wcr.i back home, 'i'ou 
i:Hi,'i jimiijuid..tl.e_.U'.rrpr._That ^elJ 
hold of ilht^umte pfjople wltcn-thcy 
hav»' tu rw:eilimn Jiooks .lit^in, Tbcy 
art? afraid uf f.ii'irii;. of Uing ridi- 
tiiird like ssbc'ii iLuy « c:t.e_childr_cn._ 



sai-Ts, but I cunhhi't rc:Kl the (^vies. 
liuiis. j-'itially. t_jiibt io.t iiiui i/i.'il nil 7Z 
c'liii'Minns .T-.i .'iiibsser^. 

Hi Ufi ii|iter_.tte uifiris IKaV.} .h..ivc 
to be oti iilllhe linn- 1 li»t»'n to 

till' l.tdio iH'vvs to keep lip I_1ni:i.my 
itisiiiift.* ;.>nd .iiv_? >n.y. s.'.f Mn-i'^s, 
but ycKJ can't be piep;iTi'(l i•U--t^!t: 
tiohf, J .still. »:et .v:.I.M.-J.>.'.'l._"r_M_*:'L'- 
t>iij,;vloifS gise me \hc ^muUK jue- 
■vri4Jlit)J>..tJX_I. buy tbe.^vr (inj: jdioiio- 
jj^r.iph record, or I end up on 
SSI oti i;_Jjiis b.;c,auie .1 . n't. ! yad good 
fiiuiiKh to fo'lovv somebody'* diiec- 
tiotis. Sly liaiikacwiimt.j'et.s pyer- 
drasv n bfLMiisr ot pioWcms I 
tiiiv" inakiri«_ -r>irt - c)i..:J:ks_and 
s. ndiiiji ibt-m to tlii- iif.ht pUres. 

liiit. iaey has m^ik* bi+j ticitblr 
i i» rny_ p.!-! i.>P."*\l_ }\[^-: _!<*9!_ I J^.^ 
oiii i' mairic-ci io .^ir_Fun:« oD 
nr_t:r vvlip_vvas.biilli.;»nt lie would 
Say. "HcTcV-a iiuok >ou'vt? jnvt 
/,vi/. to.jund." W.it. .I..V*:.i>l>'.«...'!>!'.P.._., 
huoVs;Uld «i«^jtk^l-ctuililiri cuniuiUoi_- 
c Lite _ bn.tli..t_Ir.vi.'l.. l.I.e .!!>v;iy.S >o 
f.ir ahc'td of rhe that our marriage 
jii'it ffl! aj).Trt. I '. _ 



ijot a wiicile bootblieji'__tJiat_J_Tecp 
dusted p|T...I .want to rL-atl therii sorpe- 
fiay-. I vsperiaiiy ss-ant to re3d_iiie 
IUb>e_.lhron);h because if. ypu can'l 
re.id that iioA jK^ufself, all you have 

ii t liti tqjiniatts of utber.s.. , 

I earn my living operating nm- 
rliiues-tJuit rx'prftduce _a.rc.l.ii.ti?ctu.ri.».l 
drawings. IVe been doing it: for 
aiiocit 15 ycATS, Biit_.r_v:u j*onC..abppt 
as far as I can go svilh my present 
sk.lis. i'vcitill i^ota lalotdruajus ;ind 
fantasies. I ssard to write poetry, de- 
sign citKhcs, Kft i» better job. ituikc-a 
better __hfe.._ n.ut .I. won't be able to 
aciiies'c .my tlifjsc Uungs if I don't 
liMrn to rtrad. 



U S til W5 h V.fjIilD r.lF'OHT. 
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Mp. Simon. Mr. Coleman. 




Mr. (SotEMAN: Mr: Secretary, I wonder how Ahae rica com pares 
with qUier cbu^ Do ybU_ have any statistics? So me^^^^^ in a 
vacuum we can look pretty bad. is this really comparatively that 
bad? ^ 

Secretary Bell I believe from numbers that I have read and 
maybe I can get some together and submit thorn to ybu, I believe 
that our level of functional competency is not as high as in Japan, 
for example. I think that we might find a couple other smaller Eu- 
ropean democracies that would be a bit above us. But other than 
that, we are foremost in the world in our functional literacy. !So 
bad as the problem is, it isn't as jpad as you >y6uld fin<i-4t-4n tiie 
Soviet Union, or as you would find it in a lot^f other countries 
around the world, obviously China and India, arid so on. 

We are right up there but in spite of that we iiave this high level 
of unemplc^merit arid I am cqriviriced that the soluUbri to that 
problem is education and learning. _ ^ . 

__Mr. Coleman. I think it is important recbgriize that_ statement 
and i notice in your testimony you cited a U.S. Department of 
Labor stmdy jwhlch shows among bt her furic tioris _a jack of basic 
skills ill, Communication and other things, bat when we talk about 
unem pipy merit, we certairily hay^^^ it todajy^ ancL.j^et the 

same story goea that we see Jots of want ads in.^the paper but those 
pcoj^Ie carinbt fill those ppsitibris tecause they ca^^^ 
want ad, i gather from your testimony and that is something tha£ 
all of Us bught to be cbricerried about when w^ lO_percerit Un- 
employment if we see it next month is that perhaps up to 50 to 70 
percent of those people wouldn't even know how to go about get- 
ting the job and holding one because Ihey couldn't read iris t ruc- 
tions or manuals, or that sort of thing, and maybe not as much a: 
reasori for the ecoribriiy being so bad is that we haveri't trairied 
^ people to work within the system, _ _ _ 

' Secretary Bell. Yes; I have said many times, Mr, CbleriiarijL tha^ ' 
at the same time we have millions of people looking for jobs, there 
are literally iriillic^^ lobkirig for people. Everi today. So I 

agree with that statement. - • . 

Mr _CpLEMAK^ all of us, at least myself and I think from 

your past statements, are philosophically consistent with saying 
that many of these need to be done bri a State and Ibcal basis but I 
don't think we can disregard a national concern of this riiagnitude 
that might require national response and maybe you might want to 
discuss that a Jittle L»it. 

Secretary Bell.^ I am not prepared to talk about anything by way 
of legislatibri that we_ a^^^ admiriistratibri _wbu^ We 
have been so concerned as you all have with the economy and get^* 
ting bin- deficit spe^^^ turned arburid, I wb^^ cbricerried that 
anything that we do with respect to this that has to do with addi- 
tional Federal apprbpriaticns hot cbme bii as more deficit spending 
so that bur grandchildren ^yill have to pay the bill later bri. I think 
we huwe done just too much of that. And you would expect to hear 
that frorii me, Mr. CblemarijL but I siricerely _feel_ that_ if we are 
goin^ to address the ptNoblem,^we hadn't ought to sign the tab 
where iri^crrect Uke_sbmeb^ 

goin^ to pay for it later, i would" hope that we could face it square- 
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ly arid face the pain of putting up the mpriej for it now. So 
emphasize that. 1 dpn't thinR this administration would want to iri- 
crease our deficit spending even jnore than it is. You could come 
back at me p that and say well, that is the way we get out of this 
prqVlem^ it is ari iriyestni^^ arid_I ^aclmbwjedge th^ I do feel -that 
we ought to provide better leadership and I don't want this to 
sound hpllpw_iri_that__regard and say, well, we won't put up any 
money, but we will offer rhetoric and leadership. I do sincerely feel 
that we rieed_tplpro^ad leadership to the States in helpinjg 
them to order their priorities. I havS said many tiriies and I feel it 
very sincerely that education should be to the States what national 
.defense is to the Federal Soverrimerit. That is the way our system - 
ic. I wouldn't want to imply by that tfiat we ought to get out of our' 
concern on the Federal level, but I thirik^e ought to cpritinue tb 
recognize arid our strategy ought to be to try to enhance the capac- 
ity, of State and local education agencies, . J' 

Arid I am constantly talking^about capacity building and enhanc- 
ing that capacity. I think the State legislatures as they^ appropriate 
their moneys, ought to do more to get leverage on their moneys as 
thejy match the local tax levies. in a_i)rol)lem^ 
are not getting quite as much of that as i would like to see.^^I think 
there are ways that the State .finance JaWs couW be constructed to 
meet problems. And I just emphasized that it is too bad that the 
Federal Gbyernmeri^^^ has hM JQ_cbine iritb so riiany- problems be- 
cause th^ States have neglected them^ 

_ Take education for the Jiandicapped for exariiple. We had to pass 
that very large and complex piece of legislation to let the handi- 
capped, peppLle_haye their righte arid sd I kridw that there is a Fed- 
eral leadership responsibility, both from the Gbrigress and frbm pur 
Departriierit.J dj)ri't warit to shi-irik away from that, but I would 
hope that our strategy would be to constantly try to strerigtheri the 
State arid the local eritities. I wouldn't want to see us abandon that 
local and State coritrol arid responsibility, And wh^we_ do a^^^ 
time, and -any prograiri that we devise, I think we otight to con- 
stantly be thinking of ways of capacitj^r buildmg pn^th^ 
local level because that is where the responsibility needs to rest if 
we cbritiriue tp. believe iriJbc and State cbritrbl of educatidri which 

I very fervently believe in. „ 

Mr. CdLEMAN. I wbrider if Mr. Wbrthirigtdri has any studies made 
of the effect of a generation of televisiori and its relatibriship tb il- 
literacy?.^ 

Mr. WoRTHiNGTON. We do have soriie excellelrit examples pj" 
projects that have utilized television. One^ was in the Appalachian 
area, the satellite program, :MorehLead State _Uri_iyersity, We dd 
have some excellent results^ fcom that: As a matter of fact, that 
particular project wbri _ UNESCO's Outstaridirig Achievement 
Award at the 1972 World ^Conference on Adult Education. So* we 
db _Have_sbme exaniplM d kirid that we would be' pleased to 
pat in the record for you. , 

I wduld likis td add td what the Secretary said about the State 
contribution for adiflt-educatiori. Our prbpps^^^^ fpr i^onsolidatibri^df 
vdcatidrial arid ^dult education, our legislative proposal which has 
been introduced in the Senate by Senatbr.Hatch^ 
States a much greater flexibility in forming of adult education. pro- 
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'he States wbuld^be required -^to use 13 percent of the Fi 
ropriation for adult, feducatioivbut they^ would also hayejt 
y_if theyl wisl^ed to use up tp,27 percent of the total appi 

for adult education as well. * ^ 

^tjstics from,. IMO indicate that participants in the adt 
n program did significantly- well in the job market, relatii 
earlier question,, Som^^ 90,0Q0 persons who participated 
ucation iu 1980 got a job ^ a, result Fjjfty-five thbusai 
L^^bted to' better, ibbs as a result' of participating in adt 
1. and more than 115,600 went on to fuKher^ucafio 
e stimulStfed_ b£-^this adult program.. So, thfe^ program 
The program presently is funded— it started ouf as ft IC 
federally funded ' program;, as- ybu know. It pcfeently 
a balance. The State andSocal contributions have gone i 
itly. Pfesenty it 48 about 53 peri^^ furiHfed, ai 

percent State, It .is-ieaning the othqr way now;, ±— — 
WON. If my colleague wbuld yield, have ybu done any stu 
er a 5-year period or^ any - time period oii what kind 
3 get for each, dollar wef invest? 

DRTHiNGTON. I don't haVe any statistic on thatrperhaps it 
, Dr: Delk^r might ori/that. He's rigtit oh tbp bf that. Pau 
lye any— — 

ihker: No; iy[r^ Chairman, there has 'been rib* Ibhgitudini 
number of the States had tracked those suct^ssfuUy cor 
Dgrams and on a short term of 1 or 2 years' calculated sa 
ip^n to have a\brbchure^ State ofrQtiio, whic 

of interest i think to the^ committee. They/shbW Sri 8; 
eturri on the ni^ based on th6 savings realize 

assistance and taxes on newjncofne. . ^ 

ION. That is 88 percent in h^ lotig a peri<^? . 

;lker. This is only for aVl-year period:^ There has bfee 

n a 5- to 10-y^ear peribd.^ y 

4bN. That is a pretty ^od return: L hayen't found an 
t would^ve me that kirid bf*returri'_Mr.^_rdahl._ 
DAHL. Thank you very much. Mr, GhairSan, and Mr. Se( 
apologize for being tardy. I Just had the b^jJbrturiity c 
mtbwri talking to the American Educational Research 

And interestinp^ly enough, you kriow. the'^qpricerrt tha 
^and I_ihink_ that, we share in common, whether we ar 

this side of the table or that side, is for excelleripe iri edt 
d brie£bf the_ questions that cbrne to mind, I Ijave two o 
them here, have we changed the defimtioh-^f illiterac: 
years, because it seems Jb me? as we move into a mbr 
ed technical age, it becomes a little more important tha 
:y gain and reading soriie technical mariualjwhether it i 
high olr in the Army or wherever, can yocr comment oi 
Secretary,- - 

^y Bell^ Yes;_^e_ ^re-'using' a definitio n of functional ilHt 
unctional incompetency, whether y^)U want to 'use the b|i( 
ie other based'upoh the study an to this in m: 

before you came in^ that was reported . in 1975 under i 
hat we had with the ^T^^ so we g< 

vether a person can read or write in a haltering. falterinf 
ere we talk about furictibrial cbnipetehcy tbday. If we jus 
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' used the Census Bureau~definiMn^ if /ou have 
school only 1 percent of our population could be called illiterate. . 
But if 'we telk about being able to function in tha complex society, 
you were referring to, Mr. Erdahl, then it^ gets to_ some signifi- 

r cant numbers. It gets up into the millions^ as I indicated m^my tes- 

• fmony^ It would be 23 to 26 million people in tha country that are 
fuSbkslly incompetent at the present time and if you talk a^^^^^ 

^ those that are functionally cbmpetent,^J indicated ^n^ny^t^iimc^ 
ny, but aren't very capable, -and so Ihey f^e functionmg on the 
margin you can. add another 40 million to that. We have an adult 

~~peif rhilnce level 1, which we call functional incomptence,and m 
kdult :performance level 2, wWch is marginal, not proficient^ in 
their mnctioning, and if we add them we ^ome huge nuro- 

krs. And i think that we ought to be using those^definitions. We 
could feel better about It; we could sweep the PJ^A^™ 
rue if we use the Bureau of Cehsus definition and said, well, Jil you 
have attained 6 years of school, ^ assume you are literate. There- 
fore there is only i percent illiteracy, But^ if we are , going to take 
the more hardnosed realistic definition of functional incof^JPetence, 
then we have got to say that we have at least 26 ^million adults 
thS a^e funMnally incompetent or functionally i literate today 
ir. Erdahl. Thank you, Mr. Secretam That bnngs to mind a 
very basic question. Can we in this competitive and technologic^ 
xvorld afford to have in this country 26 million functional lUiter- 

^^Scretary Bell. I don't think vfe can. I think-we need to be ad- 
dresiihg the problem and I think we ought to be' very aggressive 
aboiTdoing it. I just emphasize that as. we.mpye ^"'.'^^ 
are to a much more advanced societl this problem^is going to con- 
tinue to plague Us, in my opinion: I was reading 
- est a very^pular book now that is titied^WMicromiUeni^^^^ 
published Dr. Christopher Evans. And Chris Evans predicts that 
we won't publishing books by 1990. I don't thmk it is going to 
happen that §obri. But he feels that this .tochnological era is |omg 
to get to a point where we will store and retrieve our inf^^^^^ 
electrohically and ybU will cprry around with you .something about 
the size of a large dictionary, and it wiJI be a screen on the^^^^^^ 
it and there will be digits that you can punch, like on the digital 

" ^M? °Erdahl. The kids will be playing Pac Man onlt^ i>erhaps. 
Secretary Bell. They may do it, but it will be^a teUmg, telking, 
explaining animated book and' you can now P^t in a cairaule^ tl^ 
Se of a luarter, Webster's Dictiona^- Store that mformation^te- 
cause of the capacity of the silicone chip.. I am mentioning that to 
show you wfiere we are moving technolpgically, m response to your 
Question can we afford to have this. There has never been a time 
When eduSion was niore critical, absollutoly e^ential to our socie- 

I thai it is to^lay. And we havejt^t g°.t ^ catch up ^^d keep u^ 

iri our entire area in that regard. As I indicated .earlieis^the job^ 
the menial jobs, that a laborer can do are even go^& ^pWpS fo^ 
we had are BoinE to disappear now because of robots. Welders, tor 

. £caSpUe??he-^Iote are dd^^ that Bnd^of work on the assembly 
line. Many.other tasks like that get into the picture. , 
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Mr: Erdaiil: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Interesting that you 
b_rin& that up because^^ meeting I just had early this mbrn- 

^^M' J'^^^ some of the things that we -discussed togkther with 
these Jieople involved _ih_ the Educatipnal. Research _Associa_t ion, as 
we looked into robotics an^ ijistead of people doing some of these 
t^sks we will haye to have technicians to fix the rbbdt^ahd keep 
them going: 

And sa we really stand_ at a he^ threshpld. And alpng i&at _U 
these people i think expressed a concern and I shared it with them 
that as we Ipol^at €^^^ wUling, I 

think, as policymakers to turn the researchers loose with unshack- 
I'^d hand arid unrettered minds arid that is a coricerrii l thiri^ tliat 
we don't try to direct research and also the funding of it And so i 
guess that brings two questidris to mirid,^b^ we^ have seen 
some assaults on the funding provisions for the NiE and othei- or- 
ganizatioris like that arid also ypii riieritidried, sir, arid I wdujd 
concur that properly the control of education should be bn the 
State and Idc^l level. Arid it seems like wheri drie Iddks at a prdl> 
lem df the dimension that you just outlined and the potential dowQ 
the next decade, I believe this is pfdperly also a riatidrial pridfity. 
That we cannot leave it only to the States to deal with a prol)lem 
that has not only national economic potential consequences, but ob- 
viously even the area of bur security. We run into areas of jeopardy 
if we don't Have drained people who can read and function in a 
complex sbciety. Cbuld ybu comment on those couple ar^as, please, 
Mr^Secretary? — - - _ _ 

^Secretary Bell. Yes. First of all I wbuld agree with ybu in ybur 
emphasis-on educational research. I have been arguing in this ad- 
riiiriistratLbri. for educati^^^ 

Mr. Erdahl. Keep arguing, Mr. Secretary,., because I think they 
heed that eriiphasis. 

Secretary Bell, i need^some assistance on it. i think that there is 
sis ipuch jUstifica^^ for research in edu^ as therC is for^re^ 

search in health, the National institutea of Health. And that is 
why I have been a deferide^^ NIE. I think NIE can dp a lot better 
job than they have been doing and I think we have been research- 
ing a bunch of ridriserise called Idw pf idf ity areas, rather thaii get- 
ting into what the c|jairmah has called this hearing for. I think we 
can learn a lot more about leafning than we iave. But also I agree 
th^ this is a-State .and Ibc^^ The funding bf educa- 

tion and the amount of ifunding that we provide on the Federal 
level ought to belUrnjted and it ought to be strategicfdly crafted, in 
a way that w4l4' enhance the capacity of the States. I think every 
pro;grariLthat we hay^^ address problems Ijke thiSj they need 

to recognize who is in charge of education and we can do that and 
we can get the leye^^ put dfj5ur dollars a^^ rnpre fdr 

what we are doirig if we are careful about our legislative drafting. 

All tdd dfteri we c^^^ we put a ya^t amdurit df mdriey 

into an area and we don't do it in a way and we don't draft oup 
legislation in such a way that we leverage the State and local 
entity and that's where I think we have problems. >.I think our 
strategy every tim^and I keep emphasizing thi^ phrase capacity 
building. _ I think but strategy ought to _be_ to enhance the capacity 
of the State and local education agencies to do their job better. And 
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that IS where research comes into it/ Mr. Efdahl. It is just critical 
lidt only that we learn more about how to make learning more pro- 
ductive when we talk_about_cqmS)uters an^ electronics. The world 
of education is : going to change. We are going to ?ee_ topkjess 
schools and paperlps newspapers. And a lot of^ this electronic 
marvel is going to be upon us in just a short time. So we heed to be 
moving in that direction. . . _ ^ . 

But as we do it, we need to be working through the btate and 
local entities _ahd_ our ^dollars ought to get a maximum amount of 
leverage there. And when we piss legislation Ahat i^ores th^^ 
latibn thatjthe .SO States havex)n the books, then we start running 
into conflicts and difficulties like soirie of them are having right 
now in the education for the handicapped law: 1 could get into that. 
It is a separate subject but it is a big chaUen^e fqi: v^^^^^ 
; leadership way dtit of the Department of Education and out of com- 
mittees like this to encourage and enhance, and rnotiyate and build 
the capacity of tliose that are responsible for education to meet 
these problems. We need tp conduct studies^ We need to /gather 
data, arid we need t& focus attention on it and we ought to use the 
pulpit to exhort and. to encburale ^Mid /tb^^^^^^^ deficiencies. 
That's where the research comes into it, ___ 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you yery much for reriewirig and annunciat- 
irig that Gommitment to research^ but I think it is extremely ba^c 
and one that we must pursue. _Yet, Mr. Secretary, Lguessljyould 
take at least a gentle issue with you on saying thaT^rCSn. trust 
the States to do all these thiriM- At least three of 4is here served m 
State -legislatures and State legKlative bodies, and I w_as_in_Miririe- 
sota. I think we had a gpod progressive legislature. W^ used to say 
sometimes in jest that the legislature was the only institution in 
the State tha_t:was_riin_by the irimates. Maybe we could apply that 
some way to the Gongress. _ . 

And ab I think that we have to be a bit cautioua m sayu^ that 
well, we will give this emphasis and the SMtes.wU do adl this be- 
cause historically they haven't always, and^the State legislative 
bodies are assaulted, like we are, by _budiet_restrm^^ 
property taxes, arid the reaction of their constituents and the 
public and all the rest, and it seems _tb m^as we look at illiteracy 
as we look at the 94-142 Edi(0?ation of All IJandicapped Act^m . cer- 
tain areas I tHLnk we in this_c_buntry_have established national pri- 
ority arid thos&are^jriorities that i think that ^ye should ribt_aban- 
don eyen^ tMfe pf budgeta^^^ restrairits fhat plague the Congress 
asXhm do legislative bodies on the State level, _ 

^retary Bell. I agree with that but I don't believe that the way 
to get>the results is for us to pa^ detailed and Jr&crjptive legiida- 
tibri that ignbres the laws that are-Dri the books in the States. Be- 
cause then those that have to a*dminister_have twq:^^^ 
bf legislatibh. Sometimes we write laws and we draft regulations. I 
would have to say down at bur plac_e of bperatjbri where you think 
we were the super scoreboard. And not a very good one at that. 
And that is where I think we need to be- careful. _ ^ ^ 

I think there -is a difference between guaranteein^ the rights of 
all of this jpopulatibn/ a_right to learri, which ought to be a great 
ensign: that we are aii striving for in this counny^ There is a differ- 
ence between dbirig that arid specifying' the (|etail. That is why I 
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have appreciated, Mr. Erdahl, your supjx)rt on our changes in some 
, regulations that i think need to be changed. I ddnlt think we heed 
to back away from the requitem^ the assurance of a right to 

learn. The same thing to do witH civil rights. I think we heed to pet 
the broad, basic -ffame^^ we get into the detail tHat I 

think that we have difficulties and i would agree with you that 
there are States that have neglected Jh_ei_r_ respp too 
many of them. And that is why we had to pass^he education for 
the handicapped law in thiB first i^lace. Ifjhe States were doing 
their job like they ought to do it, we wouldn't have these numbers 
that the chairman opened with and that_ l expressed agreement 
with^here^ It is a- matter of strategy and how we relate to the 
States that concerns me. We have a great leadership resp brisibilite 
both in the Department of Education and from commj^fcegiTiEe 
this. _ ^ zg^^"^^ 

Mr. Erdahl^ Thank I yield back to the_eh^rman: i think I 
have used my time and thank you very much, Mf. Secretary. 
_ Mr. Simon. Thajik you, J wasn't trying to aft you off, Mr. Erdahl: : 
Unfortunately, I am going to have4:o go oj^ very briefly to testi^ 
before.the Rules Committe^^^ I am tfirning.the chair over to 
Mr. Coleman. But it does seem to me that we have a problem that 
administratiqnj-eco those of us recognize, those 

of us on the subcommittee recognize, and we ought to be able _tg 
come up with answers t^t are_not h expensive answers. And 
maybe out of this* hearing; something, some ideas will comiB for- 
ward. : , ° , 

Let me just suggest the possibility that some evening the two of 
you and those of us here and a few' others, might get together ^for , 
just a brainstorming session. What are the possibilities?- How do"we ' 
w^k this out? For example, just last wee^^ a_ woman came into my 
P(nce who is a Ph.D., drawing unemployment compenaStion right 
now. We are now paying her for doing nothing, there has to be a 
better answer for sdc that. I don't know how that meshes 

with the problem we are talking about today. ^ 

Secretary Bell^ I would be pleased tb meet with a group and talk 
about this further: x 

Mr. Simon. I am going to turn this over to Mr. Coleman. 
Mr. Coleman. Mr. BeNardis: ' 
Mr. DeNardis! I have no questions at this time. 
Mr. Coleman. Mr. Secretary, i guess*^*Mess ther^ are any other 
questions, we appreciate ydiir coming up arid supplying your testi- 
mony. _ ; , , , 

^ Mr. Erdahl. Mr. Chairman, cbuld I just make^another observa- 
tion » because I thi_n^^^^^ is relevant. You know,^ the neWs is full of 
what is going on over in the other body.^ I gues|fe that iOpw we are 
supposed to rePer to J;he_m, arid there are certain arguments beaig, 
made about prayer in schools, tuition tax credits arid I think a 
Of this has impetus from people have that really 

cknow Johnny can't read: We get some sensational story where the 
mublic ^chools maybe haver failed,, we_lbok_at _the whole business of 
^he privat<^ schocjis moving in to deal with some real and maybe 
96me imagined ills that hapj^iarii esjpedally^ a^ 

. Lhayeni had a chance to read your remarks.' Maybe you ad- 
dressed that, but how^doyou-see-this-td be-a-li^^^ more specific, 
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th& felatibrisHip between the public and nonpublic schools in at- 
tacking, what obviously is serious problem in our spciety.^^ ^ 

gepr^ry BECt. I think, Mr. Erdahl, that the challenge is^m the 
dfemahds and the problems of education are so enormom that we 
need all of the help we can get from eyeiS source. I Nyelccmie pn- 
yate schools. I encourage them. I think that to the extent ^that any 
entity is furthering learning in this countt^i we^ ov it to te eit 
couraiiSg it. And private schools do a lot of public d. And as 4 
say that let me emphasize to you that I have a."ij-PuWic 
schools all niy life. My cmidren go to public .schools; . i^ 
yburigster that if attending a public school here. I ju^t^y there 
(sn't a bettef public school than the one my son Petens attendmg 

'^'^nd so^for ray own Choice I am fo^:public-schgqls^ . 
the private schools down and I think that^njrthmg we can-do to 
encourage the private schools like the small turtion tax credit pro- 
erams coming forward, I think we ought to -Go that, i think we 
need that diversity. And I think all of it together is goin^ to be 
needed to solve the problems thm- we have.^ We don t ha^ 
flict in the public and private colleges and universities. AV-e.^f^® 
student aid and ptiblic or privatfe can participate in it. And it is^the 
equivalent of thatjthat this administration is seekmg in the tuition 
tax predA^rea^^^ over in the other "body they are talkix^ about 
those kinds of problems, I, think they are stUl addf^mg the prol> 
lems that we are concern^ about here. I don t thmk;, it is a trivial 
matter and we are bVer^n an area that is. And_ I am not saying 
that you implied that but— that isn't relevant tq this. I re^ly thinJ^ . 

is. We ntay have different views on the tuition tax credit ^s^e. It 
is a hot-issue; I knbW. that. But I think that to the extent that we 
can encourage all entities including the''private schools to^ prosper „ 
and help meet this problem we need to become a nation learner| 
more urgently than ever before in bur^history. We need to_become 
a riation of learners, in my opinion. The tmey ust demand it- 

Mr. ErdaSe. Thank you Very much^ Mn Secretary, for sharing . 
those observations and thank you, Mr.i:hairman ^ 

Mr. CoLeman. Dr. Bell, I think the Chairman has some questions 
. he wants to submit tcLyOu in^writing and i am sure that s accepta- 
ble tp yoii. And I want to tKank Mr.; Wbrthihgton fbr joining as, 

'°Secr#ry Beu;, T you. I Sppreofate the; chance tp appear 

. ''^m CcS'eman. Our: next witness is Dr.. Nora^m^ who is^t^ 
Defrnty for Human Sprvibes -iahd ResourcesTTOffice^Gfiiie-Assistant, 
Secretaiy of the Army* ' " V 

Dr: pinzer. , 
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St AtEMENt OF NORA KINDER, J)JJPET^^ SECJlEt^BY FOE. HUMAN 
SYSTEMS AND RESOURCES, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. AQ: 

. COMPANIED BY LT. COL. CLINTON L. AM)ERSON, GENERAL 
STAFF, CHIEF, PROGRAM AND OPERATIONS DIYISION, EDUCA- 
TION DIRECTORATE, ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE; AND L, A. 
RUBERTON, MILITARY PERSONNEL ANALYST, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY ^ 

Mr. GoLemA^ may desire, we can sub^^ 

. entire written testimony for the record. Or if you wish to §9 
through it. We can certainly do that as well. We appreciate ydUr 
being here. 

_Ms; KtiiZER. Thank j^oii very muc a pleas- 

ure io be here. It is my first appearance before this committee, and 
I would pilfer that^.yo^ would 
like to summarize it and perhaps give yop^ome new data that we 
, wiere able to dbtain^ ^ ^ 

First of all I think that it is important to note that jiist as there 
was the article iri the U^S* News & World, Report on illiteracy, I 
would also recommend to you the May 17, 1982, article entitled 
''AlLXoLunteer Force Gets New Lease Ori Life.". Referring to the 
fact that the ■ U.S. Army is a highly technological aid complex orga- 
hizatiorij^vvhich^ddes riot ribw riof ever has accessed illiterates into 
the Army. ; ' : 

What is more ititeresting given that today's jpjBople will man to- 
morrow's army and tomorrow's weapons systems based on. high 
tebhnology, Jhe need for a trained^ cadre f^^^ 

tion; a fast-moving, quick, intelligence force which can operate arid 
Ttlairititih these weapons. ' '_ 

Our 1982 accessions have no— I repeat— no percent of those 
people' who read below the fifth-grade leyel. As a matter o£fact, 61 
percent of the .force read at the ninth grade and above. This, is a 
marked improvement over prior years, including Jast year ifeelf 
The ^gures for fiscal year 1979 sj^pw that riiearly 6 percent _pf_the 
incbmihg force r^ad at below the^ fifth' grade level. And i repeat 
that both for 1981 arid 1982, we had zero percentage iri that 
category, _ . 

: . It_ is also iriterestirig, I think, to_ note _that for those people who ' 
were non-high school graduates, they have a higher reading level 
than th'bse who were high school graduates. The reason of coui^e 
that the Army wants to have high school graduates is not only for 
the reading grade level,-Jbut also the fact that we iind that a high 
school graduatidri dipldriia itself is ari lexariiple of^let me cbiri a 
phi^ e^stick-td-it-tivgness. All the data that: we have shpw that 
high_ school graduates, theriiselye_s^_have_ drie-haifth^ attrition 
or non-high school graduates. :Thegj are low on desertion, AW0L, 
cburts-martial,^^^^^ drug addiction, arid they 

have a slightly faster learning curve. r * 

' I^t^riie turri to the idea that we have today "in-J±fe, Army thes 
requirements because there is the iriiage arid the myth that the 
Army is the employer of last resort. Wei are not the employer of 
last resort. Indeed, we offer educational benefits to those college- 
bound students or young high school graduates who desire postsec- / 
'bndary educatidri through dur Arriiy cdllege furid.* 
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_ We have focused recruiting Jiixning at gettinjg those people with 
high school graduation. The image oE the Army that we are pre-: 
senting in bur recruiting camp #11 £qu^an be/' mean^^^ 

that we are offering these opportunities to* young men and women 
to serve their Nation _ an^^ also _ tol_gai_n on-th^'gb sMlls 
though Secretary Bell, who ha© jiist spoken, rej^jredto^e^ amount 
bC money that is spent on education w Ifrylces 
whole, I would like to point out to you that most,_if not allj of the 
Sod rhbheys are hbt aimed, at remedial prbgramsi hutjndeed are 
concei-ned with new methods of instruction such as computer-based^ 

ihstructibh. : - _ : : ' 

The Army language program in the 195(X's was a leader in J;he 
United 'States in the audichdral methods and we hbpe that sbme of 
the simiiiations, some of the instruction pjrograms that we are de- 
veloping" will also be lod^estars-that can be transferred into elemen- 
tary and isecondary schools. . ' . . 

Many of the Army prbgraims are cbhcerried with tiiitibh assist- 
*ance enabling young men- 2^ women to gain not oiily high scho^jl 
education if thi^y are non-high school degree graduates, we have an 
exciting 'program called SOCED,, the servicemen's opportunity 
career associate prb^am^ wlxich is a consbrtibh of colleges and uni- 
versities which enable a ypung man or yqung. woman to gain a vo- 
cational associate degree, even though bur sbldiers mbve from base 
to^base. J;he SDCED insures that those credits will be transferred 
and that the prbgrams bf ihstructibh in the varibus areas are cbh- 
sonant with each other. 

Our expanded bonuses area aimed at what we csill the categbr^^ 1 
ito 3A high scfiool graduate. In other words, these young men and 
'wbmei\'are coming in to bur Army today and imprb>dhg the whole. 
ley&L^f edUcatlqn within our Army. This of course implies that we 
are barring the dbbrs to a large pbrtibh bf pebple ^^vhb do hot meet 
these standards.' This indeed i&true and we will grant that we have, 
a/vew infiport^ht ySbcietal problem. The Army^ hbwevert Js cgh- 
cferned with 4^he defense of tlje Nation and as such we have- these 
extrablrdiharily hi^h standarc^ and we hav^ _seeh_ in the_ last 2 
years^a dramatic tui^arouiii^^^ the^ type Jof inan-ahd woman who 
is entering buT Armjr, enlisteJi force::^^ : 

And- that i believe isuthe summary_of my statenient^'anH Lwill, 

stahd for you^r_(luest^^ - V _ _ . 

[Prepared statement of Nora Kinzer follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Qr^Nora ^ott Kinzer» Deputy jor Human Systems and 
Resourcks, -Orfc'rcK of thk Assistant Secretary of the Army (Manpower and 
Rkskrve Afkaiks) 

III her current jideitidr : Dr, Kinzer is concerned with the manpower issa^ affect- 
;ing the U:S; Arrtiy such as education skills ranging from high scnool through grada- 
ate work, morale, recreation;, and welfare programs; clubs, commissaries^ and post 
exchanges, section 6 and section 10 schools; family programs, drug snd alcohol pror 
grams and issuea that impact on recraittiient ana retention of officers and enlisted 
personnel in the U:S; Army, . 

As Visiting RfCfessor of Human Resource Management, at the Industrial College 
of the Armed forces, Dr: Kinzer taught courses on executive personnei.develop- 
ment, management, military sociology, business ethics, coramanication, mobilization 

and militaiyynaiipower, - ^ - ' _ ^_ __ . 

.. Dr.. KinzeJ. is the aatnor of .three_bookB».including:^Slr£sa_Md ihe_Americ^ 
Woman (Baliantine 198Q\ numerous book chapters in Spanish and English and has 
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i>ublished widely in prdfessibnal journals arid popular riiagazines slich as Psychdldgy 
Today and the baturduy Everiing Post. . - - . 

Prior to joining the National Defense University, Dr!' Kinzer was a Senior Re- 
search Scientist with the Department of the Arriiy Institute. far-.the Behavibnal arid 
Social Sciences, (19t4-1977). She develdF>ed arid analyzed scieritific research vb assess , 
the recruitment, retention and prbmbtibn of enlisted persbririel, officers bf the U:S.,, 
Arriiy. Dr. Kinzer served as liaison with and co-director of Prcaect Athena of the 
Office of Military Leadership, United States Military Acaderiiy (West Pbirit). Project 
Athena, dealt with socibpsychblbgica4^ factors associated with the iritegratibri of 
woriien into the cadet cor|M bf West Pbirit. While at ther Arriiy Research Iri&titute, 
Dr. Kinzer spent the surairiier bf 197Twbrkirig bri a Task Force fbr the establishment 
of'the Office of Human Goals bf the Veterans' Adriiiriistratibri,- , ' ,r 

Whjle. an Assistant Prbfessor at Purdue 4Jhiversity (1965-1974), Dr. Kinzer taught 
couj^es in Anthroj^Dlogy, Sbciblbgy, arid CrimiBolbgy. She gave .iriariy keynote ad- 
dresses and seminars throughout the, United States, Europe Latiri America 
dealing with, the subjects of Sbciblbgy, Medical Sociology, I^tiri Ariiericari Studies _ 
and Anthropology. She was a represeritative bf Purdue Uriiversity to the Indiana' 
Higher Education Televisibri Services. - - - 

Dr. Kinzer was bne of^ the first 4^eirpws of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy's I^tinAnierjcanTeaehiri^ Fellowshijj jirbgrsuii. While cbriductirig^ in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, she taught at-the Jesuit Uriiversity of El Salvador and 
was a research Jellbw at the^ To rcuatb di TeUS Iristitu 

' Dr. Kirize** recewed her BA iri Spanish frbrii the Uriiversity of Tbrbritb. After a 
years study at the Uriiversity bf Madridr she received her Master's degree in Spanr 
ish language and literature frbri>^iddlebury Colleger Veriribht. Her Ph.D: in Soci- 
blogy is from Purdue Uriiversity^ Dr. Kirizer If fluerit iri^pariish and Frerich. She Js 
married to a Hispanic ari'd4s the mbther of fbiir boys. He bldest son is a student at 
The Citadel in Charlestbri, South Carbliriia: . - , 

She is active iri civic arid cbriiriiuriity aflairs. She, is ia riieriiber of various profes- 
sional organizations iricjudirig- the Airiericiari Sbciblbgical Association. She is a 
Fellbw bf the Iri ter Uriiversity Semi ria^^^ Arriied Fbrces arid Society. Her other ac- 
tivities inblude Meridian House, -Bby Scouts arid Ibcial PTA's. Dr. Kinzer is a lay 
reader and active meriiber bf^her Episcbp ^ - 

Mr Chairman and Members of the Subcbriiriiittee: I arii very pleased to ap[>ear 
befbreyoU foj* the purpose ^fdiscrissi rig the iriipiact of illiteracy bri. the Army^This is 
my first appearance before the Subcbriiriiittee arid I iappreciate the bppdrturiity to 
testify. ' - __ _ _ - _ _ , 

During World War II, the Uriited States Arriiy defiried illiterates as persons who 
weriB incapable of uriderstaridirig the kirids bf writteri iristriictidris that are^ needed 
for carrying out basic riiilitary furictibris br tasks:" In a 1947 survey, the Bureau of 
the Census Ssed the terrii furictibrial illiterate ta refer to thc«e who had completed 
fewer thari^ five years^ bf eleriieritary school. In 1958r the United Nations Edacation.- 
al, Siieritific, arid Culturial Orgiariizatibri established the international definition. j)f 
illiteracy staridiards iat iapprbxiriiiately fifth, grade level: ^'A person! is illiterate wiio 
cariribt with uriderstaridirig both read arid write a Short simple statement on his ev- 
eiyday life." In accord with these definitions :and studies by ^MfeasLonal educators 
arid eidiicatidrial organ izations* the Army conaiders,iifth. sradeU_evel to represent 
basic education and generally to denote anility to: decode words, structure.sentences, 
ahdadd and subtract whole nambera. __ i 1 J _ _ ' 

Mr: ehairman, in yoarlettet ofinvitation^lyou refer to_a Mtoh 1977 General Ac- 
counting Office Report. 1 have studied lhat report and jubsequen t date.; t : , . 

Your first question, isi "How seriously does illiteracy affect Arniyjrecruitm^nt?^ 
today I connlude that ±he_Arm:^is_not_significantiy adversely by illiteracy. 

A_l 980 .Profile of American Youth conducted by the Department of De|eri|e aria- 
lyz_ed_youth between 18 and 23 years old. T_h 

project were, to assess the_ yocatipn al aptitudes of a nation al ly represe ri tati ve ^sariiple 



w^.. reading grade ^— _ . 

Forces Qualification Test scores are a cbri:\biriatibri bf several sub-tests x)f the Armed 
Services Vocational Aptitude Batteiy irifijpleriierited bri 1 October 1980. Correlation of 
-test results and j-eading grade levels iridicafes that individuals- who score below fifth 
reading grade level are unqualified for eriliistmerit into the Army. By adhenng to 
these standards, illiteracy has rib gteial impact oa the Army since fanctidnal illiter- 
ates iare precluded frbrii erilistirig iri the Army ander current standards. _ ___ 

Trie average readirig grade level of Afniy accessions rose from 8>5_in_ fiscal jrear 
1979 tb 9.5 iri June 1982. Fbr example, as of 31 August 1982, 90,857 high school grad- 
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uates noaptior service (male and female) or 86 j)erceht of ou^r nohprior-seryice^en- 
listees are high school graduates. Of the total enlisted accessjqhs thua far- in 1982, 
we accessed 55,388_meiital category I-IIIA^s or Ab a result of this inrt- 

provement in. quality ^ all fimctional iLliteratesjare precluded from enlistihg. 
^JtoajLpfiopltiicve comment^djln tjie Jiiisnorme^ Services Vocatibrial Apti- 

tude Battery. The Army has corrected this, m^^^ current battery ac- 

curately predicts an iniivLduars.quaiiilcations for Msi^ 

traini&g. As a result, i reiterate, the Army recruits better soldiers as a result of the 
properly norme^ «ew test. * . . _i : 

Question t*o, is: "How many pQtentiaLArmy.enJistees are rcde^ 
are illiterate?" The Army during fiscal, year 1982_r^ected approximately 17,500 typK 
plicarits because their test scorea; on the Armed Services J^Qcatipnal^Apti^^^^ 
tery Jivere below -enlistment standarda with ^._esliniated_reading grade level b^^^^ 
the fifth grade. Army projections for. the future, based.upQU current recruiting and 
retehtibh success arid required end strength targets^:indid5te that this level of appli- 
cant rejection will riot cause ariy recruiting problems. _ ^ i 

Questibri three is: "What impact does the number of ilUter^te^oung people have 
on the pbteritijal rieeds of the Army and other branches of the militaiy jn the event 
bf full mbbilization?" I will refer only to the Army. As previaualy_Lmentioned,_cur- 
reht recruiting successes prcKilude, problems: with accessing illiterates^ The_'Army_is 
concerned abbut sbldiers who were accessed and took the misnormed Armed_Serv: 
ices Vbcatibnal Aptitude Battery. The Army is reevaluating soldiers! _perfonnance 
bn the job. The prirnary fd<»us of this efibrt is called the JForce Alignment Plan 
which raises the standards whidh a soldier must meet or exceed^^order tp reenlist. 
Additibhally, th6 Army has irisiructed cdmifiariders to evaluate midterm soldi_era (4- 
10 years) in brder to^irisuj-e that they possess the requisite jwtektial to beconie the 
nohcommissibried bfficers bf the Tuture: In case of mobilization ±here_will_ be lar^' 
numbers of highly qualified, well qualified, and marginally quflified enlistees. With 
the fexpahded force, Ave will assign bur sdldiere to these jobs or skiUs for which they 
will be best suited. Given the iricreased techriologi^cal demands jof new. weapon 
terns and tb .meet mbbilizatibri expansion requirements, we muat^:as_we__are npw 
doing, enlist the best^ possible apgicaiits fbt today's percetime Army because they 
will be tbe backbone for the itibbilu^ i 

Your last question: "What has the Anriy done to address the problem of illiterate 
applicants?''4ias alreiady been iaddre^^ ^ 1 — - 

The 1977 ^iAO report listed possible options which the Services Jtnight.us^ in Prder 
to cbrrect the prbblem bf illiteriacy in the Services:^ The Army has used these GAO 
recbmmehdatioris tb improve the q - _ 

^The-Army will continue it^ effort to adcess' the. best men and women and help 
these fine young pebple "Be all they can be!" /_ , 

This cbmpletes my stateriierit. I arii ready for your questions.^ 

Mr. Coleman,,. Dr. Kirize^^ tKa_Bk _ybu7:I g^^^ 
looking ov&r your, testimony, that yoti have tried to ptit the__best 
possible lights perhaps, _ori_the_sitUa^^ don't want to inaxir 

mize 01- use this, just bs a'torm to point out deficiencies,, but J 
wonder if ybu would identij^ for us what some of the problem 
areas are that don't look as bright and as good as the ones that yo^ 
have expreMed to us^ Whic^ dries dealing with this issue continue 
to leave problems behind in the armed services, the Army, that we 
haven't been able ta iriipfbviB upon. Can you identify any of those 
for us? . \ 

Ms. KiNZER. You mean in. society as a whole? . , 

Mr. CotEMAN. Well, in the society of the people ^qti deal with, 
which is the Army. That is what jrou are trying to address. - ^ 

Qhviouslyi we don't have iust--we_do _h^ave_sdrrie proble and 
maybe we ought to talk a little bit about the problem areas. 

Ms. KiNZER. We have_ twb programs, one is called the iasic skills 
educational progr^m,^ the advanced skills educatibhal program, 
which would be BSEP-:1_ pro-am, jwhi^^^ 

for^iiose people who had reading grade levels below grade 5, That 
BSEP prdgrarh is disappearirig simply because there is not a need 



for it. We do have, however, this basic skills educatioa program 
ievei ^, which is to raise a large proportion of the soldier's reading 
leveitb grade 9. _ _ _ . , _ _ • 

The problem is gqing to be compouhde(i ge6metricQlli_oyej-_tl^^ 
years as we have these rridre complex weapons systems coming on 
board. When, we talk about functional illiteracy, yve are__talklng 
about grade 5 and below. Our reading manuals, in response ta the 
1977 GAO report,^ have been lowered in many instances^ say^^ from 
^grades 12 to 9 and Ibwer^That I think is going to cause us addition- 
^al problems in the maintenance area in the years to come. You 
know, I come to you as anjeducator; as one w 
college professor myself, both on the graduate and undergraduate 
lejvel, and one thing you hay_e_ tb realize is that, you know, the read- 
ing levels of the United States have dropped. We heard this morn- 
ing the SAT scores are going up. We have to redesign and remake 
these manuals. ______ 

Mr. Coleman. Is the reason that the_ averages are ^g^^^^ 
cause you screen these people out at the point of recruitment? Is 
that basically, you think—— „ _ ^_L^^a 

Ms. Kinder. Precisely. As I said in rtiy ^^ritten statement, in 
- 1982. 17,5D0 were r^ected. : . 

Mr. Coleman; All right. Is there any" followup or any— would 
these people just go away then— and of course the_Ar 
have anything to do with them. Is there any correlation or transfer 
of information to the school systems, or to' adult eduction pn> 
grams of these 17,Q00 people that get turned away, or is there any 
outreach that you say, well, we are sorry you can\t get in the 
Arrny,'but here is ^ pamphlet or somebody can explain this to you 
so that you can maybe better .yourself Is there any attempt to cb- 
brdihate these type of activities? _ J 

Ms: Kln zkr: I will have Colonel Anderson answerjtHat. 
tolSHir Anderson; Yes. We have been working very closely 
both through the Department of Defense__ahd with the ^ D 
partmerlt of Education^ with adults education communities; also 
with the:Department of Labor;, and_Jbb _Cbrgs in certain areas, ^W^^ 
have had several activities in the jast several years where we had 
referral; systems from the Army recruitment into the a^ 
tidn community. Three projects in partifcular, the cities of Albany, 
Memphis, and Houston, had three j)rogectagoin:g v^^^ ^^P^^'t 
nient of Education and also we have been working with the Job 
Corps on referrals in that prqjedt. . _ 

Mr. Coleman. Have there been any analyses of the benefits of 
this coordination? ^_ _ _ _ - 

Colonel AxDERb^ON. Ther^ havjB , been some, particularly in the 
Jobs Corps area, it has IpoTced reasbnaW the analyses 

that the Department of Defense has come up with. " ,« 

Mr! Coleman. Would you submjt thbse_ tb us when you get back? 
Send those out so we can see .what they look like? 

Colonel Ani)f:i^.son. We_ will submit that. _ ' "_' 

Let me say that the DeparJ:ment of the Army was not in charge 
of the project. The DepArtment of Defense r^ this; however, our 
recruitment area did cooperate in these projects. - 




Mr. CotJiM^^ WelJi ma^be we ought to ask the Di?pa_Hm^ 
Education^ we'll get the report one way or another, ^niclt doesn't; 
make me f^l a whole lot J^tte^^ know that. m^_8-^ear_^^^ jiaugK- 
ter, who can_read kt the fifth grade level, is, comparable to what a 
number of people, in the Am tp dq witKjye^ajwnSj^^ 

Ms. KiNZER. Those 'numbers We getting less, and less, every dav, 
arid Jye have also the foj^ce*! realinement i)l& 
means that — for reehlistment. /Hiose People who cannot meet pur 
standards are no^^ aUbwed to rchehlist. T^ those people w^^ 
in previous years, with these low reading scores, are simply hot al- 
lowed to reenlist Unless they have raised, them through our 
BSEP-l and BSEP-2 and ASEP prbgfams'. } 

Mr. CoLEMANc I guess one of the telling J!^agraphs iri the article 
that we have all referred to, a nation of illiterates, was the one re- 
gardjng-armed services, and it says instructional materials qf the 
AririM: Forces in pictures and 

simpiifiei language used ta assist recruits if4;hey have reading defi-' 
ciencies. One Army m hasl fi_v$ pages Qf_pictu_re^^ 
dier how Jx) opCT^^e hood of a truck.. Is this prevalent or is this 
fifth gtade level— — _ __ % _ ^ _ 

Ms: KmzER. No; it is not.^ndi thin|f what you also have to real- 
ize, you know, as_the_r^^^ folurj_wherr we start telkiii^ atout 
the. new ways of perception, one generation may he reading, one 
highly visual arid I think m reference to J^bUr q^^ aJtwUt televi- 
sion, we know that most of the educational research will point to 
^he fact that this is a ^a^^ particu- 
lar manual with, the five pages. It is specifically designed to catch 
the^ye of the soldier Jbut tiiiit is not a common occurrence. — r— 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. ErdahL K 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you, Mr. Ghairman. * - - 
__Thank_you for being wit^ Kinzer,^ and CSlonel. We talked 
about these 17,500 rejected applicants. Who are they and where do 
thexcbjne from? __^ ^ r_i __ _ : 

Are there any patterns; are they from nwuinner city, the black, 
who are they? ■ ^ \ 

Ms. KiNZER. At this particular moment, I cra't give you Specific 
details- but I will certainly supply them to ybU. 

Mr. ERbAHL.J[ would think that it would be relevant, because it 
could show maybe where bur educational systems are falling to do 
sbmethirig that they o1t)vi6usly should do and that is to give people 
an. opportunity^© learn and 4:o readi 

Ms. KiNZER._Excuse me. Mr. Rubertdh is here. 

Mr. RuBERTON. Yes. - _ 

Mr. Coleman. Will ydii state your name for the record and pbsi- 
tioji? : 

Mr. RUBERTdN. Mr. Rubertoh. Those are th^e ones who scbre^lbw 
on the entrance test. And they are spread throughout the whole 
system. They are from across all the areas of the United Stetes. 
They really are hot concentrated, as far as I can recall, in any one 

'area. -- __ . ^ _ ^- ' ' 

_ _fTow,_thdse nj5(L0j_ in addition _to,the adl^t_Mucatidh_ j^^^^ 
that they can go into, they can also be retested when they proye 
thems^elyes, eyenj^n^t are hot completely i 

permanently from the Armed-Forces. 
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Mr. Erdahl; Thank you. Mr. Chairmanrl still thmk it would be 
relevant to our study of this whole bit if there is a breakdown 
available, some States are doing a better job than others, I got to- 
believe that is the case, that it was something that perhaps could 
be-useful if that information is availablec 

Then another question comes to (mind as we talk abbutt what I 
guess you would call remedial educational programs in the mili- 
tary. How much time is spent oh that and what does it do to the 
other so-called military skills that we used to learn back in the 
Army, about clQse-order drills and on the , rifle range and bayohnet 
training and aU the other things? , 

Are you aware of how that fits in ox maybe—— 

Ms. KiNZER.^ C^ Andei^ri can an^ 

Goionei Anderson. Yes, sir, we do have in the training base, 
which-js the initial jp^^ short 
, skill oriented reading, writing, speaking, and listening programs, 
yjufidly from 2:MS w_eek._ Oriented p^^ arid 

knowledges^ necessary to get through initial entry training. 0ur 
principal jefrort_ is ;at_ perman statibill _wqrldwde^ J 

training periods which are not critical, not prime training time, 
where soldiera are by their comrhajide^ tb cpme ihtb 

basic education classes, E^^n skill oriented on the predise skills ^ 
and knowledges hecessary for duty perfpiTOfi^ 
of the individual soldiers. Those programs are oriented on motivate 
ed soldiers. Soldiers that we wish to keep in-the Army ^s^^ and 
develop. We believe that we have been successful in these. We also 
are idehtifyihg clearer, the skills smd knowledges peeded^^ specific 
95 MOS's, of high density MOS's, where we know more precisely 
those baseline skills of reading, writing, speaking, listehingi cpn^^^^ 
tational skills. .And-, we will be employing^ more comprehensive 
program^ perhaps surer programs, which will help those soldiers in 
. their militaiy perfof mance. 

Mr. ERDAiiL. Thank you very mucli. 

I have no further questions and I yield back my time, Mr. Chair- 
man. __ . _ ' * 
Mr. Simon. Mr. DeNafdis. 

Mr. DgNardis. No questions. . _ 

Mr. Simon. I apology for not being here during your testimony, 
but let me §ay I am somewhat familiar with what you are dpihg 
and I commend you for your efforts arid I shall take a good look at 
your testiriiohy. _ __ __ 

Let me jUBt ask this question. Have , you done any reflection 
about :what we*as a couh try ought to, be doing about this prol)lem? 

Colonel Anderson. Mr. Chairman, I believe it ia the position of 
the Department of the Army that the educatidhfd; basic education 
al requirements of the military, the basic requirements,-^ reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and cbmputatibhal skills requirements, 
should be attained by the recruits prior to en try-on to, active mili- 
tary duty. . ; ' _i ^ 

We should look to our publia school systems,^ to our homes, to our 
comrnunities, thrdughbut pur Nation^ Ltp deyelpp thpp 
to entry on to military duty: That once soldiers are on military 
duty^ that we should cohcehtrate bh those Army requirements for 
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spt»cific skills and knowledges, specific to military occupational spe- 
cialties^ _ - . . . __ ... 

Ms. KiNZEK. I thinlc in relation to Mr. Erdahl's qUe^ 
cisely the point that as we know we have a shrinking manpower or 
person-power pool, indeed we have this large groujp^ q^^ 
cannot meet our standards, but it is incumbent upon the society as 
a whole, rather than the Army to engage in remedial education. 
We engage in the defense of the Nation, not injremedial education. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you both very much"%r your testimony. 

Ms. KiNZER. Thank you. ^ -1 . 

Mr^SiMON. Our final witnesses are -a panel, Norman Manasa, 
Judy Koloski^ Nancy Eggbrt, and Jame Heiser. _ / 

Norriiap Manasa is the director of the Washington education 
praject. Mr. Manasa. 

We dp have a tirne Jfector pro^^^ here. If I may^sugges^^ the 
witnesses, we would appreciate it if you could summarize rather 
than read your testimony^ and we will enter it in the record, 
Unless there is objection, we will hear fromx^all four witnesses 
before we have questions,* ? 

STATKMENT OF NORMAN MANASA. DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON : 
EbueATibN^ROJjEet 

__Mr. Manasa. Thank you, Mr. Cfiairmari. Jily name is Norm^ 
Manasa and I run what is called the Washington education project. 
i am a res ident of the District of Columbia, and I should like to 
begin by saying it is a great Jiqndr for me to be here' this morning 
and i want to thank the committee for being willing to have me 
beSore you. ^ 

This project, the Washington education project, is an academic 
program that adds an experie^^ humanities 
training of college students by putting them to jvofk in the commu- 
nity teaching the poor to read. Undergraduate 
by registering in threfe credit, pass/fait^cpurses that bring together 
the reality and t^ theory of socidlb^j education, _econ 
so forth. This prdject teaches college students .things they need to 
know but things which they cannot learn through traditiorial cls^ 
room instruction. Arid since these are elective ^courses, ajl under- 
graduates in the country may participate regardless of their major 
field of study. ^ ^ 

Undergraduates in this project tutor 6 hours per week in selected 
com'munity agei^cies as ^ supplement to educ^^tiori prograins that 
are already in operation in these agencies. The tutoring is done* on 
a_ regular schedule throughout the semester ari^^ the undergradu- 
ates sign in and sign out for each tutoring sessibn. In addition the 
undergraduates meet week in a seminar wth their moriitd^^ 
fng professor where the theory of the discipline in. which they are 
registered is explained in light of their experience iri the cdrrimUrii- 
ty. 

The undergraduates benefit in four way^^^ 
experience which gives them a fiiller- understanding of the human- 
ities; they obtain an experiential background which 
to choose a major and a career; they obtain an entry into the world 
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ostgraduate emplbymeht; arid they learn cdmpassidri 
assionate. * • 

yect also provides the kind of Jlelp_ whkh the p^ 
^ed^dne must be skilled in reading and writing in 
j wealth in _a_ literate_sbciety. Without these skills the 
ys remain poor regardless of whatever other services 
iye arjg they will not qbtmn th^^^^ withput long- 

tutoring. Since academic credit in this project guar- 
ular_ attendance of the undergraduates as well as the 
e university faculty, this project provides the illiter- 
muriity with large-scale reliable and competent help 
lem. 

has already worked in Miami from 1969 to 1973, 
) undergraduates working in 14 cbmmuriity agencies. 
Washington, D.C., it 'could be developed in communi- 
e country. , __ 

:e to summarize this with five major points, Mr. 



ses that mix experience and theory at the same time, 
the kind of courses this prey ect prbvidest rften_bffer 
s a better education than can be gotten through the 

ssroom lecture methbd. 

se is nothing new;- mixing expej-ience and theory at 
has been regarded as the "highest form of education 
-ning since the time of Galileo.^ 

e cburses axe not Jhterns^ fbr^_ few select under- 
elective courses, making all 16 million undergradu- 
intry eligible tb participate. As a result, the Natidn^s 
s, who generally must take eight elective courses to 
iay__represent th^^b resource that can- 

itry's illiteracy problem on its own scale, 
ing as tutors^ uridergraduates would create vast 
^w wealth, would help to heal the wounds of the 
' ddihg so, help to carry the burden of holding this 
er. It is my belief that this is a burden even as uh- 
hese students have an obligatiop^ to bear: 
project is riot designed tolprbygfe^e pbb^ with brie 
Thil project is designed to transfer V:o the illiterate 
r to create wealth in cbriiirig techridldgical age 
elves and for the Nation: 

lis. prefect has two ecoLribmies. Orie that ijiight be 
roeconomy and one that might be called the macro- 

nncrbecbribriiy is at the heart df dperation of this 
: there are no capital experiditure to erect riew buiLd^ 

stdrefrdrits, there is no outlay f^5r special books and 
id the tutors ^re not paid. Indeed,. they, p_a^ tuitibri tb 

take the courses that jermit them to do the tutor- 
^o time wasted. argui_rig_bver_teac riiethdddldgy. 
Sucation project uses the buildings,: notably the 
that^already exist,^ bbbks that have already been |)Uf- 
e teaching methodology that is already in operatiori. 

teacher tells the uridefgraduate which of the stu- 
butored and in what subject arid with wHat bbbk arid 
akes place in the back of the classroom with the 
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learhirig ehvirbhmehtrih force and the classroom teacher right 
there to provide whatever help may be necessary. ~ ^ 

Using this- approach, the tutors do iibt heed to be trained but are 
profoundly ^fective^from virtually the first week of the semester. 

Also there is nothing mysteribus abbut this tutoring process. It _is 
done at the level of helping the kids from the neighborhood with 
their hbmewbrk and. is ah hbhbrable methbd bf ihstructibh as bid 
as learning itself - - , 

'Hhe macrbecbnbmy bf this project is directly tied to historical 
chmge in 'the nature^ of work itself. We have already heard how 
since the beginning bf the cbuhtryi if ybu were illiterate there was 
always a job in which an individual could create wealth. In produc- 
tibn and industry and in the farm._ With the advent of the grand 
machines and robots that are now coming, people must be literate 
or th^ will hot be able to create wealtji injanxft^ 
only be- unemployed, they will be unemplpyable. The option^ of 
keepiiig _pebple_ illiterate on the m_assiye_ sceQc J;his _colunti^_ has 
always had is no ionger ours. To do the training of these j^pple, 
thgrfi jij in thft - Natjop's Jl^jy^T^^j^^ _tj^ millib^n, tinderg^ 
who constitute a vast untapped human resoqfce, who consume 
greats arriounts of _pu^^ while they 

are in college, although they prepare to create weaitb. 

Uhiier this prefect, the under graduates would create massive 
new wealth by transferring literacy tb the illiterate poor and the 
undergraduates would get themselves a better education in the bar- 
gain. / ' ' , 

Mr. Chairman, this ends itiy testimony, b^ut with your permission 
I would like tb include the remainder of my remarks, which I be- 
lieve you have Jbefore you. . 

' Mr. SiMbN, They will be included, including the article frbm a 
magazine called ^resstime, ... > __. 

Mr. Manasa. Newspaper pebple have a great interest in 

illiteracy and they were kind enough tb print this: There is also an 
ei|;ht-pa_ge_butline_bf Jibw tb get this prefect started^ w sjibws 
how it is broken down to an operational form and the last three 
PMP teU of the_requirem^^^ five 
main requirements, four in addition to the tutoring, a iist of the 
^Scncies we^ w^ mth in Dade _Cbunt^, three jails, p^^^ 
schools and so forth. And a list of the individual departments at 
the urilversi ties that participated. / 

That'^ probably more than you ever want to know abbut what I 
amjap to, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for your time. ' . 

[Prepared statement bf Nbrmah Mahasa follbws:] 

Prepared Statement op Norman ManasAj Director, the W.\shington Education 

Project 

_. This, is _an academic. pro-am. w^^ tb.e_hu- . 

manities training prep studeh^ta by putting them to work teaching the poor to 
read. Undergrad uates_ enter this project _by_ registering in_ 3 _Crediti_ pass/ ftdj c-^urs^ 
that bring tpgether t^ reality and the theoi-y of spcjpjpgyj educati^^^ 
etc. This project teaches cpl leg& ^tuden ta thi i ^ they neecT to know but wHich they 
cahnqt learn through traditional classrop; V-'^structipn. And,^ince_,the8e are electiye 
courses, all undei^aduates may participate, regardless oTtheir m^orjield of study. 

Undergraduates in this prcyect tutor 6 hours per week in aelected commuhity , 
agencies as a supplement to education programs that are already in operation in 
these agencies. The tutoring is done oh a regular schedule throughout the semester 
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and the uhdergrraduates sign in and sigh but for each tutoring seasibh. In addition, 
ffi e und er yraduates meet each w eek lih a 8eimhiar^^th_their_ip(mi^_ring-^^ 
w%re the theory of the humanistic discipli^^^^ they are registered is ex- 
plained in light of their ex the community. ._ 

r The undergraduai^ : 

'_Li)LTliey: obtain re€d-world experience which gives them a fuller understanding of , 

the humaniti^j__. i ^ 

.(2) They obtain an experimental background which will help them to choose a 
J mcjor §aid a career; . _ 
(3) They, obtain as entry into the world of walk and postgraduate employment; • 
, (4) They learn compassion by being compassi^^ . .3 
But this project also provides the kind of help which, the poof desperately need: 
? One miist be skilled in reading _ahd writing in order to crea^ wealtfe in a Uferate 
society. Without these skills, tl^ always remain poor regardleM of what- 
. ^. ever other services they niay receive^ and they will hot obtain the«e skills without • 
Ibng-terrh, indiyidu^^ academic credit guarwite^M t^^^ 
ance of the undei^aduates as w^ expertise of the uniyereity faculty, th^ 
Washington. Educat ipii ^rQject^ provides. the_ ilLiterate of the com munity ' with large- 
scale, .reliable, and competent, heip at no coet to them.. 

_This_ project has already worked in Miami i]ra69-1973i with over. liOQO.undergmd- 
uates.at 14 community agencies. In addition to Washington, D.C., it could be readily ^ : 
developed in other communities as: well: Several foandat ions and federal agencies ' 
are willing to accept proposals for the funding of this pro^^ 

- For further information, please write of ccUk Nbfmait Maiias^ Difectof^ The 
Washihgtoii Educatibh Pfbject. 224 Third Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003 (202) 

547^30tl— - ^ -— : ' _ __ . 

Mr. Chairman, I shbiUd like to summarize my testimbhy with these foiir points: • 
(1) College courses that mix experien^^^ and theory at the SMe time (that Js to 
say, the kind of course t^^ 

education than can be gotten through the traditional^ classroom lecture method. 
Z (2 j _Th^_ courses are not_ ' ' intemshjpa" _for_ a _few_select undergraduates but elec- 
tive courses; Imaking aLl _th& _miilLon . unaergraduatea_in_ the_country_eligibie: to_ par- 
ticipate. As a resjiil, the nation's undei^aduat^ (who generjally_must_ take eighty 
elective courses to get a degree) may 'represent the only manageable resource that 
can^ match the country's illiteracy problem oh its own scide. ' * - v ' 

(3) WorMng as tutors, undergraduates would create vast amounta of new weslthi 
would help to heal the .wounds of the' iiatibh and, by dbiiig so, wdUld help to cairy 
the buf^eh bf hbldihg this cbuhti^ togethef . And thLs is a btifdeh that, even as tin- "^r 
def graduates, they have an bW / ^ _ 1 _ , 

(4) ^ This project^ is hbt deigned to provide the pcwr wth ^ne mbrc^^uSsidyr-Tl^ — 
project is designed to transfer to the illi^rate poor the power. to creat^ wealth iii 
the ctoming technological age. In a word, literacy. 
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How to help Stamp out 
illiteracy? Read on! 

By Norman Manasa 

• _ The answetto the rwt»on 5 massive illiteracy proWem lies , 
*rtihin ihe colics and uhwersJliosoi Anwoci J! is ooj beta 
tfi«y know somettiing^peaaj but ttocauio they ftavo somothing 
special- to million undef9faduates-v<h6jnaKe_«J<<»l!ont tutors 
when provided a sensible structura within 

which »ov*orX. 

The Washirigton Education Project is 
woficOTg-tb-devek)p-projeciS-iULjwll«gOT .. 
a<^ss the country that will register under- 
graduates in S'Credii-eiedtve oourseft^nd 

teach reading, wnting and-xnathemaJJcs to 
Iho.iLlttefatp ppw/This rw^^ pjpi^A 
bused on a modal program-that ran attba 
Uniywsijy Q\J^tami _inymJ969^7Z. using 

mof e than 1 .000 undergraduates 

I founded the Miarni project |n 1969 and ; 
started The WashinQt.Qn_Educalion Proje« in 1977. UkeJhe Mt 
ami mbdei. tbe^ Washington . pro)eci_i5. .destgned to imprqy e the 
humanities training ol undargroduates by providing enpenencem ■ 
tf>e csmmuhily thaLwilJ-Supplemeo! tMi.r dasSTOom (nstnjction. 
ThLS. oLoDurso,^'* nwhing new. A mm of expenance and theory 
has been cbosideted^ibe- highest lorm of leamtf^ in W«tom 

T The Miami (Object iaught-^Jeopta ihjiuisi J.nner^^^^ 
?7igrani camps and institutions tbf theiemotJonally disturbed to 
rfcad. wnte and do sirrspie-jnatbetTialics^ :!t_w.M_.8 re^ 
ioaijtable program that tit jnto^ almost any community agency. 
The undergraduates dKl tutofing-tramefLthan_pamting_ttM? houM 
bf poor pepelo or throwirig Chtistrnas parties for orphans) strKe 
Tuionng transfers to lhe »Uilerat8-poofJha4»w£ir_tD_Cfeote_weatth 
i m the {echnotogicaLage.^nd fhaf is whai me»e peopto n^ 
/ From a list provided at regisiraJibn; the imdargtaduates. c.hosa 
/ the_c6nMnunity agency ii> which they wanted to' work for the 
/ semester. They then registered in a passJaii eiectrve courso.lhaj 
/ airaadyJnad been matched with that particular agency. The 
•■ couttp mighi be in oconot^cs. socioiogy, educational psychol- 
ogv/teanagemenl or in.anothe^ 

Tm undergraduates were raqutred to MorjULi>ours.pe.r we«^ 
- tor Jh'e^emBSter.on a regular Khe^^ _S!9_"»!?9.JP_^ '"^ 
each 5e\5)pn. Academic credii. oi coufse^guarameedthei/_.atten- 
■ dabce^-TbflV aUM were, requi.red to me et orice each week in a 
seminar <in)h iheir momtonng professor where Iheir-experienca iri 
the comiiunity *as etpiainect m Jight ot the discipline m which 



intpf9ine <\s99,ng t\i% fypt o/hreracy program thtbli^htd at« coil«g» 
o<w4nurttft*J ma^ Qbtiun aOOTwIta Otittn* V 'Hoi* to Gef Th,s 
Pmt9Cl St»i\Q'-t}f-coniacung hm a. 224 Jh>tQ St SR^aitvngton. D C. 
20O03.l7t2f647Mt\ 





m^ toidxegislftokLlQ Ihe theoiy- of me sernJnara, the studonts ■ 
brought the -eKperience' of their work in:,tbo,commurNty and 

learned from-tho CMOpansQn of one.with the other 

_ ^^^_^\^}^ communrty agenaesJbat already 
Md an educaUoK program in operation. This' meant several 
ttiiogs; ■_ zr\ 

• thepfoied-wasJria«pfloawfl-tiJfvn;tber^^ 
eKpendltiKes,j)osiorefrwtswr^..no special boote to b^^ 

• There wBsrwterneiwastadJQQWntf.forpepp^ 
VThere wM^no ejgjennwutto^ 

ders T»duatessirnpiyused4beinert xxasolthft.c<as5r^ 
" The undergraduales reported to the agency classroorrt on a 
regular schedule vi>t>e»thft^teaaTer toid ttWTi.wbom tP tutor, wh^t 
book to use and what page to tum to^the tutoring took place in 
the back of the dassroom.-and ilihe-UodoqradJ«tM_had.ans 
prQbffMTis..me ieachef wouW be 20 feet dway at the front of the 

classroom to help out. r~~, t 

__ Dnde/ JWs Cpnospt most of the tutohng is done at the level ol 
ho<ping the kids from the neighboihoodwith theitHomewo*. As a 
MSuS^-ihe uodflfS!raduates_dp.npt need tAbe trained* in order to 
be tutors. The undergraduates act »s a suppieineni toflducalional 
progtaiTajb_exMfiag.cpiTtfp^^^^ :ai>enc»es and are effective from 

almost the first week of the semesier. — 

__thasucces5_af irwMLamiJ?rP^ 

the Pfwwipal ol a special sctiooi lor emotibnaiiy disturt»ed adoles- 
cents wrote; . . _ 

- -The senria^tbaL*o-tutora-paflQ^ 
' , bring a vita! freshness and objectivity to our studena^iuatioo. 
wtifch is often iost With-Vobfitow:jQtg!Btzatjpf».J^ 
makes possiWe the indivKlual ^enwn andlnstructton that our 
students so need. Becaupe-ot Jheae Jactor^. ow_ fB»Tw<ta! 
raadmg studems ha* reading level gairts ol one to two 
years within a tt^^lQailvfrmorilh penod of tutor age.' 
_Jt ahpuW l» emprwBtzed that these ar» not Intfcmshipa' tor-a 
. fe« select unde^raduatea-buteiedwB_courae8... rpa^ 
flW/ion cp*/ege slt«*entt eU^ibtejo partfc/pafe.' The nailon s un- 
dergraduates (who gonetaiiy rou5tiake-aigW.a.iflCSye cpyrses.tp 
go!_a.degreelthys.rejK«Mn^^^ resource that 

canmatch the country's iitiieracy-probiefttOD d» own scale. 

■ ^ Each.undergradyatejn this prqeci tutqrs 60 hours per semes- 
ter {sin hours per week X 10 w^beksin-a-Soinesiarj. Jt 1 i»rcentj)^ 
the Mllon's coilege students enrolled in U>ese courses, they 
would produce six miitioo hours btiutorirjg«ach sarT>esler._and_aJ 
no cost to rtio_GDTnrT>unit¥. The undergraduates, by the way. are - 
not paid; indeed, they pay iuition-to-t^-thesi-COurses._As a 
lesult-theunderaradyatosthOT poot to 

continue the project after seed4nof\ies^areteaninated. _ 

__ 11 goes without sayin9_thai p|»pple_who can t read don t bUy 
newspapers. But it is these sarTie-pebple.j!rtiowilLo6t.ti«^ablfl_tP 
dbiha_WDrkJhalwi!iJ>e_.rMM.tr»d.in P^_fX>f^^^^r'^'^* 
They not only witi be unefnpioyod t>ut-ur>ernpioyaP(a_.tftnd.pei' 
bapijuogovettiaPle. as weij);_they .wi!l neetf to be fed and housed 
and cared lor bysoaety for their entire iives^Wejnusi-taach.thflse 
pebpie-id.iaad.i3therwise^_they win create a constant drain upon 
the economy and e<&ct massive social costs lhat i do npt think 11^ 



nation can bear. 
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_The Washing t6n Education Projeclr- 



i. PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



ij To offer ;ait college students, regardliess of their major field 
of study, courses in the huihariitles arid social sciences which 

will put them tp wbrkr iinder the^guidarice of university __ 

professors, teacSing the poor to-read* _ Tbis. is: :ao_attempt__^o 
provide_eourses_for_undergraduates that marry experience and 
theory at" the same tine. 



The undergraduates tuter 6 hoars per week for_the__semester..i|J ; 
established communiEy_ageneies_wbere. they directly experience 
the. •*reality'*__of_pne_pf __the humanistic 

addition^ they_meet each week in d seminar with their mbriitorihg 
proiEessbr where the theory of : the academic, discipline in Which__ 
they are registered is explained in- light of-their. experience in 
the community. 

These ari^ 3 credit, elective courses ■ takeri-ori a pas^/fail . bas.ls- 
Ail uridergradiiates, with the exception of first semester 
freshmen, are eligible to participate. : 



J 



2) 



To permit-University students to learn compass ion^ by being 
compassionate. — , 



3) To. provide cpmpe_tent_tutprial help on a la^ge scale tb^^^ 

illiterate pf. the community, and at no cbst - to "them, ^ These are- 
the people who cannot read, and write now arid probably never will . 

^ •without reliable, day-after-day, Ibng-term tutoring. • . ■ • - 

. . . ... ■ " ■ t ■■ ■■■ ' . ■' .... 
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II. GETTING THE FIRST Si^il:STER STARTED — WHO DOES WHAT 



1) What You Can bb ; • 

/ _______ _ ■ __ JL. _ . _ . 

The_Presj,dent of ' your_locaX -abllegeioc_univecsity._is the most '' 
likely-persori to contact. Before doing so, however^ the 
Washiriqtdri Education Prdject will be happy to send you thq, "red 
packet" which contains the deta^iled internal structure of this 
project in outline form, 

TO ge ts tar t ^d , this project only needs pne.pr two professors^ 
from one or two departments and 10 - 30 undergraduate^. There 

ive the 



from one or two departments and 10 30 undergraduate^, i 
should be at'^least 2 cbihinuhitj/ agencies prepared tb^receiv 
students. 



2) What The Project Directdr Does : 

The project pirec;£or_a_t each uniy^C8ity__arranges to pi:ov_ide < 

tutors to cdmnunity agencies that already have a education 

program in operation, Theseagencies might be public schools, 
jails,- Head Start-Centers, facilities for the embtibnally , . ■ 
disturbed#_efc,__The undergraduates act as' a supplement to the^ 
teaching_^.staf f _of ^the. agency_aDd_£he_tutoEin9_takes_place_in the 
^ backf"6fay he clat^^^srooro^on der the supervision of the classroom 
teacner,^ . ' -.>.\-.*t"i'.>A.^'^ * 



With the approval of the university faculty, individual 
depactments ace matcbej^^'witb commanity-a^encies fbat b^ve some . 
relation to the depar tment '_s_field of___'Study_, ; _A_ hand-put is 
distributed at registration td the undergraduates that lists the' 
par ticipatihg cbmHiuhity .agehcies , hbtes the days • and times in 
which-fhe-tuibcing-can-be dbne^desccibes the specif ic wbrk' that 
the__student__would^dpi_and_i_ist"s^ the^depa course^ in:> _ 

which the undergraduate would register in order to work at that ; 
particular agency, - , • ' . . ■ 

For examE>le: i . ^ 

aj Emers on H e ad Start Center M-F, ?:dd a,m, 

^ to 3x00 p,m,~7 tutpr inner-city pre~s^1iool aged ^chi idren 

on a 1:2 ratib, as »well-as small group activities, 

Registex-in Elementary Educatibh 422 br Educatibrial 
Psychology 503, 



8l- 



if 
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GETTING TH^-P^^S^SEMESTER STARTED WHO DOES Wtftg: (cont.j: 



- h) Th€-^tY Jail' J:bp-,p.rn^ ^ 

^ ?^Q^:L only ..eutoc functignaU^ ^^^^'I'^f^r^ov 5QQ 
b^sic -ceading and wc iting. , . .Registec in Sociology 500 
or Management 485. 

<? ' 

The pcoject bicectbc also 3ets_the_time:and place of the 
organizational meeting-at £he start of the semestec. It -is held, 
on cOslus ana' all project participants must attend. 



3j What The Dndergraduates DO !.- \ 

&h roai^tratidri (indeed, at pre-registiation) , lindeirgraduaees - 
• ch^oironrcdSSantt._ag.;ncy from the; ns^ agenci.. prepared 

- ^^r^^y^^^^fc^irsfand wm^w^^ratlh rig^n.nor^the ehtire 
-llmeltec? They attincJ the genec^- ocgahtzational mepting. 



K^^r^ho hPaV^ Doll their teaches to'fiHd those Who want tutors 
fnrhy'"ne IfJf member..to% th^ 

eheproject^ .The_Agency Representative attends the generax 
.organizational meeting. ■ . , " 
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GETTING THE FIRST SEMESTER START ED- — WHO DOES WHAT (cont. ) : 



5) What The Colleqe Faculty Meinbers Do ; 



Faculty members visit the cbramuhi ty agency with which they are 
matched; meet the agehcy-bead and.Agency Representative;, attend 
the general organizational meeting. 



6) Wha^t^he Student Coordincttors Do; 



The Student Coordinators viisit the cbmihuhity agencies .with which 
they have been matched; meet the agency head and Agency. ' i 

Representative; meet the u&ive£sii:y_professocs_witb_wbom_tbey : 

will be working; prepare for^tjue general organizational meeting. 

( Please ribte ; ' it is the duty of the Student Cbcrdiriatbrs to 

hahdlethe day-to-day. affatrs of the. undergraduates.. 
a£_their_ageDcy.__TheyLaEe f aspbnsible. for. icheduii 
and transppxtatipn of the undergradu record- 
keeping regarding attendance and the wr i tten reports , 
and for general conunuhicatibns; This relieves the 
university faculty iriiainibers arid the agency staff of, 
most of th^ leg work.) 



* the complete list bf duties fbr; each prbject-participaht throughout 
the semester is contained in the Washington Ed,ucatton Pcoject_ "ced__ 
packeEI. The duties listed here only pertain to getting the project 
started. : • ■ _: ■ ■ 



,(. 
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GETTING THE FIRST ^Sa^ESTER STftRTED — WHO DOES WHAT (cont. ) : 
anjzatiohal Meetirigt 



^Il.roerobets.of the , project .(professor Sj,^^^^ 

undergraduatesj^ Student Coordinators, and the ^o^ect Director! 
attend this meeting. It is held immediately after registration 
for the spring or fall semesters. ■- ' 

_ _ . .n_. . , __ 

The project Director- explains_the_general;^9peratiq^^ the 
project and_!:hen the large group is broken down into groups-by^-. 
agency. _ Here_the ground rules of the agency. are s^t out ^By- tHe 
Agency Representative -("Ygs, you may bring books to the-jail 
you first show them to the guard. TJo, youimay-not brlng .anj^ 
cakes. •')^; work schedules and transportation.schedules are^ • 
arrarigea^-ibe-time. aHd.. place, of the €irst seminar with the 
faculty member is established.^ 



When this organizational.meeting is_cqmpleted , each undergrad- 
uate should know_somethihg about the agency^ in which they- will ■ 
beworking, where it is located, how they are going to gee_£here 
(usually by car pool) , and- who to see When they_arcive^at_the_ 
agency. Their work schedule must.be established (for example: 
Mdhaay^'-Wednesaay^ aod.Friday .frpm..9: 00 a.m. ^tp 11:00 a.m. ) . 
They must_be_aware that_they are' to sign in and sign out for 
each tutoring session, and that they must make vip any sessions^ 
they may miss due to illness. They must also know, the eime and 
place of the first faculty .seminar. , , ' V 

If ^_a£_this_Qrganiza_tional meeting; an undergraduate cannot . 
arrange suitable transportation to the cbrainuhity agency ^ the 
undergraduate must choose another agency but 'this secorsd .agency 
must be matched with the uhivetslty deparemerit in which the 
student has already registefed, ^ 

The' Undergraduate shcauld spend the first week of the semester 
touring/the agency with the Agency Representative and should 
meet the teacher and students with whom the undergraduate will 
be' working. . ^ . 

Actuai_tutocing should begin no later than the- second week of 
the' semester. 
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ill. . ■ GENERAL OPERATIO rf. f 



This prbje^rt is directed at each university by a raeraber of the 
university £€k,culty and the course^ are. offered bri-a pass/fail basis. 
Ss^a_pracEic^I_niatter f students who do the required work are awarded 
academic credi t . ___Howevec ,_the_decision _ to award credit remains , with 
the faculty member who is__nioni_tOEing__ the _UD _By £He same 

*^°'^®".» f ^*^® ;Agency Representatives are resppn the 

people in their carer^they may, of course, refuse to permit . ' ' 
individual undergraduates to participate at their agency whom they 
feel do nof. serve the Best interests of thisir charges. 



University students who complete the five requirements^ of this 
course :Uisted in 4he "red packet") are awarded 3 cred^its at the Jend 
\0_f _the_seffiestec. Dndergraduates wHo-are hot -fulfilling the course 
^'requirements are informed early on_of_ibeir deficiencies {poor 
attendance, etc, ) and, if their_per_forinance_is_not _ro§de_satis-- 

P^^^iitted to. drop the course or are: giylgn an . 
"Incomplete", (In any event, if a student's per/formance at the 
community agency is riot satisfactory, the studenF should be 
wi.thdrawn from ehe agency.) 

The time required of a faculty member or Agency Representative is 
about 3-6 hours— pe^--we1^^c-; — ; — • — '■ 



P^^fipipiition in this project is basedT3pon the^f reeJchoice of its 
y^?f9H^A"'®"'^_®rs, That is to say, no one would be^compej^ied to 
participate arid this would include the universities themselves, 
their professors arid undergraduates, as well as the community- 
agencies_aDd_ tbe^members of their staffs {for example iridividual 
classroom teachers) . 
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iv; SUCCESS of the miamI model 



7^' 

/ 



The Miami pro ject rah- for £bur_yeats_.(1^9^- 19731 and sent over 
1,000 uhaergEaduates_and_60 professors to 14 community agencies. 
The.QDdecgraduates worked_as tutors in jails , inner-city^schools , 
migrant camps, and in_homes for the retarded in the Miami area_(a_^.. 
complete list of these agencies'^is in the "red packet'^ ) . There, were 
measurable successes such as these: ' 



— jail inmates passed the State High SchoorEquivalency 
■Examination and obtained a high school diploma; 

—the reading ability of emotionally disturbed 

•adolescents. .was raised 2 years within 3 - 5. months;. 

handicapped children, depehding upon.tbe. degree of- 

their, infirmity,' were-ielped in their.ability to 

recognize 'sh'apes.aod colors, to use various implements, 
and to care for t^hemselves* . 

migrant children who s^dke' only Spanish gained some 
skilji; is speaking, reading, and -writing ^|igljsh. 



To the general, services already provided to these people _by_tbe_ _ 
-Miami community, the university students were_ able. to_ act as tnat 
indispehsible sJpplemehe" that brought :teliable,_ dasr|ii»-^ay-out 
tutoring tb pebple-who couidnot. advance themselves without 
inaividual attt-ntion,. _AU the community had to do was to provide 
the, base within which the undergraduates could wbrk. 
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V. 



NftTIONftL APPLlCftBILITY 



This project can be-adopteaon-a very Broad scale since. Ehe_ problems 
it addresses _ace natiQnal_in_scQpe _and_sirice_uQi¥ecsities_and 
co l 1 e9 e s » ba s i ca 1 ly _e are compo S e d o C t h e s a me o r g a n i ? a t i o H a 1 
/ elements. Any college , therefore , in any part oC the country can 
establish this project and can do so without modiCication of its 
existing internal structure. 

Toe _Washington_Education_Pro j*ect_ reqiste£S uDdecgcaduafes in ._ 

elect iye courses. At present , Amer ican colleges contain 10 mill ion 
uncJergracJuates who, ge;.eraliy, must take eight elective courses to 
geta degree. As such, these students represent the only manageable 
resource^Hat can match the nation's illiteracy problem dh its own 
scale. ' . •* 



The administrative overhead of this project is its main cost. 'The 
undergraduates are hot' paid £dr their work (indeed, they pay tuition 
to th«2 college , to take these courses which provides a EirTanclal pool 
to C0DtiDue_the_prQjeet after _seed_moflies_a£e_terminated)_^ _ .There is 
no capital, outlay since all tutoring takes place in community 
agencies that already e xis t (public 'schools, jails, etc.). 



The ecdridmic benefits of this. project are considerable and easily 
seen: • ' 



— firsts there is the transfer o£ literacy from those who 
have i% to those who cio not. A college stucient in this 
project tutors-60 hours per semester (6 hours per week 
x-XO weeks) arid creates $600^00 in tutorial services 
(60 hours X $10.00 per hour). 

— second, this pro ject trans £ers to the illiterate poor 
the power to create wealth in the techhdlog ical age , 
bd th £or themselves and for the sdciety . Without 
literacy, f He se. people will- 5e more -than. unemployed; __ 
theywillbe unemployable and will require subsidy for 
a lifetime. 



This is a simple, _ inexpensive project tooperate, .There ace. 

virtually no costs tO the. community agencies and the. colleges may 
apply for seecJ monies from one' of several Federal agencies or 
private foundations to cover initial costs. 



VI. COSTS OF THIS PROJECT 
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-;*HAT-A- STUDENT XN.t^ 


■HS WASHINGTON EDUCATION PROJECT 




:nUIRED TO DO 


V - • - 



Studenti who participate .In. this program_do j3y__enroUi.iJ^ 
in a three credit^ pass/fail_co.urse in _one_qf several humanit^^^ 
deparSSIrils. in orLr.to receive, the academic credit, students 
at theMtami project were required to: 



ij Tutor six hours each week for the semester _ 

2j Attend one seminar with the supervising professor 
each week 

3) Submit a one-page report eacfcjwd weeks 

4) Maintain a private journal of their experiences 

5) submit a final paper at the end of the semester 



ELIGIBILITY 

AU university students, _with_.the exception of first_g|raester 
l^shS^n! werl eligibie .td take this course each^ semester of 
th"rundergr.aduate career. It did not matter what ^eir major 
field of study was. 41 
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XII ; REPRESENTATIVE OOMMDNITY fiGENCIES 



ients in this progreun do tutoring and thtfy can do it 

in almost any ^ community setting . Below is a repre»^^/w-v>, , 
Lst of agencies from the Mieuni project: 

1 Sftet Sc:hObI House -- a community school, for young 
tldren in the impoverished area of South Miami 

(fstown —'a home for dependent ix>ys maintained' lay the 
tholic Arch-Diocese of Miami *' ' 

ever Jiahior High School an integrated county school 
r seventh and eighth graders % 

apadeCounty Jail — literacy training in the men's 
vision ' 

2 bade County Jail — literacy training in the women's 
Vision 



2 _ Dade CDunty_StPckade__-*^_ sentenced prisoners are 
apared to take the State high school equivaieficy 
imination 

^eri School for the Retarded'* — a private facility for 
Jerately handicapped children and adolescents 



?tE^_Lee__CPmmunity_ School a county school for 
3tionally disturbed children 

itanari Resideritiai Treatineht Center and Clinical 
ibol — a, private facility for emotionally disturbed 
slcseents r. 

Lnt Alban_Vs__pay Nursery --- a day care center in the 
icJc community of Coconut Grove « 

ith Miami Junior High School — a newly integrated 
ihty school * , 

ictruro House_--_a private,.: residential treatment center 
r people addicted to hard drugs 

:ker Eiemeritary a newly integrated cbuhty school 
r grades K-4 

ie County Youth Hall — a detention center for juveniles 
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IV. UNiVERStTY DEPARTMEHTS IffllCHMIGHT PARTICIPft^ 
IN THIS PROJECT 

aufflanities departments which participate in this program^ WQU^d_ 
register students in a three credit course on a pass/fail toa^is 
Departments which might participate are: 

* I ) sociology - 

* , 2 ) Economics 

* • 3 ) Spfeech, 

» * 4-^ — -&l«menEary Education 



5) Educational Psychology 

6) Education: Admiriistratibri arid Curriculum 

7) Psychology 

8) American Studies 

9) Philosophy 
10 j . Hahagemerit 
11) Geography 



' * Departments which participated in the Miami project. 
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Mr. SiNibN. We thank you: I am impressed. ^ 
Judy Kojoski, the State director of adult and community educa- 
tion for the State of Maryland. 

STATEMENT OF JUDY KOLOSKI. STATE DIUECTOU OF ADULT 
AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION, STATE OF MARYLAND 

Ms. KoLDski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is my pleMure to be 
here and I am here actually in two capacities: Representing the 
National Council of State Directors of Adult Educatipn who are in 
fact responsible for administering federal adult educatm^^^ _ 
as in my capacity as legislative chairperson of that is 

the National Association for Public Continuing and- Adult Educa- 

*^'°n appreciation of youc comments to be brief, J woad like to go 
to what I think is the leart of the subject we have been talking 
about; what the problenl^ of ilUtercy are, and some ways to deal 
with it or ameliorate the problem: - t j 

You have heard a lot of statistics! this morning and you heard 
Secretary Bell Jalk about the plight of the unemployed, we ve 
talked about some,of the prolilems of concern with the^i^^ 
its Wisdom, in 1965, Congress passed the Federal Adult Mucation 
Act, The purpose of which was simplyito jieal with and tackle tne 
problem of adult literacy. It is, and i might s,tate, the only Federal 
legislation that specifically deals only With liter^y. , . 

There are other acts that have^omponents of literacy and basic 
skills training programs, but th6 Federal Adult Educaticm_ Act, S5^^ 
561 is the only Federal act dealing with adu^t literacy. The act in 
17 years has showed consistent sighs bf-tfOwtfe^nd^hievement. 
In my written testimony, which has b6en subfiHited,^ there are 
many statistics presented with regard to number \)f people who 
have been emiJloyed, who have participated in the progr|m,,talked 
this morning about the concerns about the minority youth, 45 per- 
cent of the participants in the adult education program, the adult 
basic education program are^ illiterates, where tl^ey make up t)t) 
percent. It is all in the written testimony. tAr ■. .4. „f 4.1.^ 

We know, we have been talking this morning, that m^pite ot the 
fact that there has been programs available ^to^eet the needs 01 
adult literacy, statistics cbhtihUe to grow: It is my ^contention that 
the reason they grow is because there have never been enough re- 
sources available, to meet the needs of the adult ilhterates m our 

^"in lfsO, the Adult Education, Act with fuhdihg^of $100 miULbn 
served 2 million people. The average cost across the country tor 4 
hours of instruction per week was aboat $66 per student. 

Mr Simon, I have been in contact with Bill Reynolds, who is the 
State director jQf adult education in Illinois. Bill right now is imple- 
menting a regional planning program to: meet_tlie n^^^^ of _adult 
illiterates. They serve Students in the State of imnoLS for $1,73 an 
hour: Yet in spite of that last year With 114,000^ people served, 
there was a Waiting list of 140,000 people to work for the adult 
• basic education program. The needs are there, but ^^^^^ ^?^Ln7r^l 
had the resources to meet the needs. And I would like to propose 
the reas on for that. • 
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. Secretary Bel h this morning, alluded to that in his testimony^ in 
^4ct, gave examples oi* bth^r Federal programs dealing withJiter- 
^^^y-J^^^ ^^so indicated the adn1[m^ 

of adult educatipn and vocational education: In my opinion -that 
^^^soirdatioh is totally inappropriate. They are totally separate 
programs. One dealing with basic skills and literacy, the other 
^^•^^l^OS wth job training. I am not opposed to the notion of consoli- 
dation, bat if we are going to consolidate them,Jlet's cqhsbHdate the 
A^riiy military prograin, the basic skills ocdupational program. 
Let's 1 auk at the CETA legislation^ the jobs 'program, that has 
money for basic traiijing. Let's look at the Indian program, the mi- 
grant and riefugee prd^ all basic skills programs. 
Little components. Voc^ional Education Act is a small compoilerit • 
^V*' J^'isic skUls^ But that is not the purpose of the' Vocar 
tional Education Act artS in fact it gets lost in the_ delivery of the 
yocatidrial education prferam because that is not the primary pur- 
pose: , i 

So when you ask abottt what can we do about the problem of il- 
literacy, if wc were reallly into dealing with the problem, and I 
agree with Mr. Erdahl,'^it is a national issue. Secretary Bell said 
that'the responsibility for education is the State and a local respon- ' 
sibility. I agree with that except for one thing. States traditionally 
see their role in education as K to 12. Postsecondary inatiiutions, 
and I think rightly so, look for crederitialed^-adults to participate in 
their program. Who then is responsibl^'fyr those closet people you 
were talking about eariie^^ who don't have basic educatibnal skills? 
The national government has got- involved in that because the 
States wo riB hot dpi n^ their job and v^rith cutbacks in Federal and 
State i^dSpation budgets, they -will not do their jobs further. 

Therefpre, if we intend to look at the problem of illiteracy, I be- 
lieve it must be a national concern, and it is a natjdnal problem, 
and is not just the State and local problem. And national. State 
imd Jocal governments do not have the resources alone to deal w ith . 
"that problem. So as you look to— and I hope this .committee will 
look at how to deal with th^^ at— 
and all the Federal programs: You_ asked to. meet with Secretary 

^ ^PP^aujl that effort. Because I would like to see this Govern- ^ 
ment come and put together all the programs, all the componentis 
^<^\ ^h^ prograrris Jhat deal with illiteracy and map one massive 
attack, if you just put the military budget for basic sliills— I really 
eiijbyed the cbmr^^^ on the*Department of Defense Budget is $70 
rniliiqn for basic skills education. And the woman who testified^ ear- 
lier said that in the Army at least they had no more concern for 
blisic skills education. I don*t know what percentage of that $70. 
million belongs to the Arrny educational program, but that is Sd 
percent of the entire Fedieral allocation for J)asic_ skills, programs 
for adults. Now, if they don*t need that money, there sure are a 
heck of a lot of people in this country vvhp dp and I ask this com- 
mittee to please look at-that: Thank you for the opportunity. 

SiMON^ T 

[Prepared stgjtement of Judith Koloski follows:] 
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Pkkl"AKKd_Statkmknt ok Juditi! Ann KoiX)ski, Legisijvtive Chairperson, NAtioNXt 

. AsSOaATLQN.rOB PUIllJC CONIJNU AND AdULT EDUCATION; StATE DIRECTOR, 

AdDCT and CfOMMUNITY EDUCATION 

- Chairman Simon and membere of the Suhcojmniitee, J am Judith 
State Director of Adult and Comxnanity Education in _Majyland andJ,am 
, today i^ two capacities: as a xnember of the Natioiml.Council of State Directors of 
Adult Education arid as the Legislative ehairperson^of NAPCAE. I appreciate 
op pd rtii ri i tv tdr^p pear befb re you to discuss the problems, o f :il lite racy _i n th e U n i ted 
States arid to describe already existing effective .deiivery__syst_en[is for meeting the . 
challeSges of illiteracy provided by the Federal Adult Education. Act, ^ r 

The exterit of the problem of illiteracy in our couiUry is_ a national is^^^^ and ia 
natibrial disgrace. You have already heard from several individuals quoting statis- 
tics: accbrdirig tb 1980 census data 19%, of all adults. -30.2_milli6^^ 
tibrially iricbriipeterit arid an additional 53.7 millioii aresimjJlx getting by a^c^^ 
with everyday tasks: "The Illiterates," a fr out. page report _in the May 17^ 1982 ^ue 
of U.S. New arid World Report, clearly pointed lo the.njeed Jo^take a^^^ 
the educmib rial rieeds of brie iri five adults who lack basic minimal skills to function 
^iri eVerydiiy tasks. ____ _ _ _ ___: __ _ __ ._ 

The Cbrigrt^, iri its wisdom, passed the Federal Adult Education Act in lybo to 
begin tb deal with this problem. The Act focuses ojn a_taxBet4>04?ulation of adults^^^ 
years b f age ari d ove r ' who. a re riOt cu frently enrolled, i n_ school and l vvho lack mas- ' * 
tery Of basic skills to eriable them to cope in everyday life or J;o earn a high school 
dijilbriia. . _i_ _ : — >l ^ i. . . 

Over the years; the story of the Adult Educa^tian Act_had:been one of spiid^ stea 
iricroases iri rujidirig arid impact antil just:recently._The' Act itself has been coRSist: 
eri tl y a riie rided ari d exte rided since it was first passed in 19 65. The 1 97 8 am en d- 
merits, as fbiirid in Public Law 95-561, and the ^uKequent RuljM and Re 
called for a sigriificarit expansion of the adult _ education deljveiy system, with t^^^ 
emphasis cbritiriuirig to be directed to those who_are mostin n_eed pf basic education. 
They are the hardest to reach arid the mostLdifficult to teach. As a x^^^ 
1978 ariieridriierits, ericburagemfeat hasibeen givea ta_aommunity^based prganizatioi^^ 
to becbrii e active i ri bfle riri g ad ul t edudat ion ' programs^Th ese i n i tiatiyes we re i n ad- 
ditibii tb the Ibrigstaridirig sewces iwbich have (±ritini^^^ to be provided by local 

edu ciatibrial agericies: - . I - - -\- — _^ - 1 — 

> From all iridicafibris^includfrig tiA5~repojrtSLand v_a_r_ious external assessments— 
the Adult Educafiori Act has been on tlie cuttingi^dge of what has become a 
riiarkable delivery system for the edacatiori of adults, Jt_Ls an enormpusly successfu? . 
educational enterprise which has kept its average, per :hour per student cost 
thari paid as the rilinimum hourly wage. *In_this_deliv^ery system, all three u 
gbVerririierit-— federal, state and local—havfe had functional roles, and none has 
becbriie doriiiriarit: : • _ — - - - !_,_,, 

Iri 1980, with federal funding of-J$100-mi]linn,_ more than 2,QQQ,0QQ^adults in^ our 
cbu ri t ry vv^e re give ri an opportunity to ejiter_ the mai n_st r ea m of Ame rica n society. 
Sbriie bf the more significant national statistics concerning the program are listed 

The" number of adults who becanae employed in ; 1980 as a result bf this adult edu- 
cafiori program number neariy_7j?Q00. , . V . i J • 

In 1980, 20:193 were removed form public assistance rolls which projected savings^ 
to the taxpayer of $47 million.^ , ^ - : , , 

The projected total income earned by adults who became employed as a result ot 
the program $477^155^480^. ^ ^ , i : : j u 

34,f)00^dults_w_ere_promoted on their. jobs as a result of their experience in adult 
basic or secojidary.adult.educationin^^l^ . _ : \_\ ' * 

Blacks and_Hispiinics_combined make up over 45jpercent of the participants. ^ 

WomeD_m_ade U4> more thjin half of the enrollment each year since- 1968, ranging 
from 53 43ercen_t_to 58_:percent of the total — 

In spite_of these encouraging facts^ we know that the statistics^ bn illiteracy con- 
tinue to.grow. The reason is that resources have 'never been sufficie/it to meet the 
need. _The adult education program has nevsr worked iri isblatibri* br duplicated the 
efforts, of other programs. We have traditionally utilized volunteers, expanded the 
delivery system to include voluritaryj)rograms,,ci/mmuriity biased services, local edu- 
cation agencies and community colleges. The adult education history lias ^been one 
of collabo_rati_bn. cooperation, scraping>nd scrounging to rveet ^be n^s^of th&^pop- 
ulation. Representative Simon, I have recently been iri contact _with Mr. William 
Revnolds, djrector of adult education in IlUribis; he is riOw m the process of iini^Je- 
menting state legislation requiring regibrial plahhirig fbr the delivery of basic liter- ■ 
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syry i ce.s, u ti [izi nj^ aj l-a vu i luble delivery system s. _tiU n pjs. already _has a fi n e 
record of cgijuboration with_thq , XX program in_ meeting: the.needs Pf public 
assistance clients. In lJiyi;_in^IllinoLS^ more than .1 14,000 people were aerved, a.t.an 
fivftrage cost of $1.23 per contact hour. Yet in i98U_in_IUiaQis, more than. 140^00_b 
L^Hyilt' wiw tjjgnedavvjiy fi-oin ABE progi'ams because of a lack of funds. The Fiscal 
Year lUKli fed^ftL^dget provided ininois with a three cjaarters of a million doUaj- 
cutbatrk iji support and the administration is proposed farther catbacte for 1983; 
Representative Simon^ those waiting lists will continue to grow: : 

In my own state of Maryland in 1981, with more than 800,000 eligible partici^ 
pants, we served more than 39»000 audits at an average cost per student of $49.00 
from the flfderal^gfantT In Maf^,^^^ as in Ulindis and other places around the cduri- 
try, we work in collabbratibn with many other service providers. The ABE program, 
however, provides riidfe than 93 percent of the literacy training in Maryland; isirid 
utilizing all the other r^ourcies available in the state,'we are still only able to reach 
tibdut 4 percent of those in heed. Yet the return on bur irivestmenfe is so great. With 
state and federal funds suppbrtirig adult educatibri program in Maryland to tailing 
$2.& million, cdriservativie estimates iridicisite that we returned more than $6 million , 
to the state ecdribmy-by rembyirig participants fron\ public assistance and enabling 
bthiers to secure gainful emplbynierit. This^/1 return of irivestmerit is dupliigated all 
bver the country. ' . ' . 

The prbblem of illiteracy is national, not state or local. State educational agencies 
traditibnally see their role as serving yo>ith, in a K-12 capacity and institutions of 
hiM;her education are primarily concern Id with credentialled individuals. Who then 
^^Tf:'^P^"J^L'^'*^\/^^r^^9^.^ individuals who fall between the cracks, who need and^ ■ 
biLsic skills arid whose lack^b^^^ great drain on our already devastate^ 

ecoribriiy? As Congress briginally determined, adult illiteracy is a national responsi- 
bi 1 i ty an d shou Id be a n ati on al priority. , , ' 

The ad nun istratibn is curren tly praposi ng a ^consolidation pf the Adult ' and Voca-' 
tional Education Acts with greatly reduced fundi ng levels. I^he Adult and yocatipn- 
al prbgrams have d isti nctly di fferen t objectives and serve disUncUy different consti- 
tutcncies. Adult Basic Education is a basic literacy program designed, to enable__the 
r".9rt' . than 20 m i 1 1 ion i 1 li iterate ad u Its __i n . our cou n try _become_ fun_ction al,_cpmpe- 
tt'nt citi7X^ns. Its instruction centors on_ basic read_in^,_writing;_and_ math functional 
sk i I r deyelopmen t. Vocational education is a skiii _ t raj nj ng_ program. ._ _ Participants, in 
that program nxust_ already _Se functipnaiiy-COmpetent, to_successf^ 

consol idati on would fe would, be disa- 

tro us, I f we s^re really con corned jabout the prpbjem of _adultjj 1 i teracy^ then it_ be- 
h^^^^'yt's us to consider the consolidation of all federal programs dealing with adult 

litoracy. ^ _: ■_ _ l_ 

Adult Education„^^^ prpven* Over__the_last;__17 ^'ears.to.be. a cost effective 
an«; <juali ty delivery system_in_the battle_agaLn_st aduk Jllite_racy._ We donit _n_^d^a ' 
n '^5^ i^y iitem — we n ee^ ,^ coord inati on _o Lexisti ng systems^. Let us _p_ut_ like .programs 
tpiL^ether and mourit the conce that is necessary "to prpvide resources^ for • 

the undered ucated _ ad uj_ts_ j n . this COu n try . _1 . _ _ _ _ - "~ " ' " 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak to this distinguished Committee. 

Mr: Simon: Nancy Eggert, the board of directors, Literacy Voluri- . 
teers of America. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY EGGERT, BOARD OF DIRECXORS,- - 
LITERACY VdLUNTEEjRS OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D C. 

Ms. Eggert. Mr: Simon, distinguished membiBrs of the subcom- 
mittee, and my fellow citizens, 
. I am Nancy Eggert, a iriemb 

acy Voluhteers of Amenca, today representing the volunteer liter- 
acy efforts of both Literacy Volunteers of America and Laubach 
Literacy A(jtioh. 

- I am representing tehs of thousands of volunteer tutors. On . 
behalf df^VA and Laubach and those tens of thousands of volun- 
teers and students who ^re jsersonally involved in cdmbatihg illiter- 
acy in_ this country, I want to express my gratitude for the opportu- . 
nity to be here today to present our views. 




_ AJthpu^h_written^^t^^^^ I wotfcl like to 

take a few minutes to underscore a few points. ^ 

The fii^t Roiivt that wijl jlbubtle^s be obvious to every person in 
this room is that our country has a serious problem which is und er- — 
mining the ecdripmic, the political, the cultural pillars of our^spcie- 
;tj?: Uhfortunately, many in our society are not aware of the extent 
Of the cost of this problem. We have heard a lot of statistics today. . 
There are approximately 23 million, using the _1975^^fi 
tiorraH^illiterate individuals in bur country^ nearly 90 percent of 

whom are not currently being reached by an^^ 

^ It is estimated that $23T Million in earnings is lost by those who 
lack basic iiteracytsJMllsi Sg bilUo in welfare and un^^ 
compensation can be attributed j;o illiteracy: But consider the costs 
in_ human _term Asian 
family whpse limited command of English prevents their full par- 
ticipation jh the Amen^ 

: Consider \^^hat of'the single mother wlio receives a notice that 
her already Sieager wages are going to be gafmsheed by a. furrii- 
tore store because the previous official-looking document which she 
cdUld riot r ead was a n otice of a defaultjudgraerit. One of our liter- 
acy volunteers working in public healtfe who could tell all sprt^ of 
storij^ has one that is particularly dramatic, about a young woman 
who became pregnant after giving birth cpntrbl - pills to her boy- 
friend because ^he couldn't read the Insiructions. . V- _ 
: I am sure there are other tragic stories in the_ health field par- 
tlcularly. When this 23 million statistic takes on flesh and blood in 
the stories of actual people, one .begins, to^g^ 
the pain and suffering, t he loss potent ial of priceless human lives, 
and the creatiyity that pur society. _ 

Nearly every literacy volunteer could tell us stories that reveal ; 
the hidden tra^ediM pf Alliteracy;_Fp 

teer tutor couili also teil^six)ries^ of success in learning and of 
changed liVes. The , good news is that we do know what to do with 
illiteracy. We already have methods, we have techniques; we have; 
materials, we have prograrris,. that could be effective for nearly 
every person who cannot read. Although of course we_ dpi ne^^ 
develop and continue to develop' new techniques and methods and 
approaches of reaching the_ m to expand our 

programs to reach eviry last illiterate person; 

The effprts and^stru who have j)receded me in the 

literacy movement, of my colleagues here in the room, have made 
it ppssjble for pixljriai^^ well as professiorial educators,) to 

use their time and energy to' help othejcs escape for illiteracy _ : , 

We are hot starting from scratch. We are not dealing with the 
irfiponderables. We. don't need to throw up bur hands Aii__desp^^ 
'^his is a problem that we.knaw Jiow to deal wit^. Literacy Volun- 
teers of American and Laubach literacy 
organizations can point to scores of successful programs in prisons, 
in schools, in liWarieSi iri nei^hhbSrhobds^ in ^migrant camps; in both 
rural and urban areas, involving all .races and; ecohomib groups. 
Mpre iriipbrtarit we cari tell stories of those who have raised their 
reading levels, thbse who have found employment^ those who can 
ridw read stories to their children, those who can read the warning 
labels on their prescriptions. We have something that works. 
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I5e.spite the suceesse.^ of volunteer programs^olunteer efforts of 
cbili se a re on [y HUJ^pl>in|ntar^ We can !t doShe who^^^ We 
don't intend to: We ^an only begin to jill the ga|)s. Perhaps our 
task can be seer? as being the catalyst^ fpt.actibn where the 
places of need that are not being taken care of by currently avaii- 
^ible programs. The successful programs, thai^ db_resu]t need to 
c, become incorporated as a permanent and stable part of oar Na- 
tion's educatibhal structure^ _ _ 

We agree that schools today need all the help they can get from 
the Gbyernment sb that, we hbp>e, by the beginhing of the next ceri- 
, tury, qi course understanding that schools are not the only source 
or cause of illiteracy in pur country, but by the 21st century I hope 
' that all our literacy programs are going to be put out of business 
because there won't be anybody left tb teach. r _' 

But in the meantime, funding for adult education heedis to be 
provided for literacy and adult bdsic educatioTi programs. As was 
discussed before, cafe must be taken that literacy programs are hot 
the first to be cut from a local school board's already lean. budget 
* ^^J' lJ^at basic literacy^^^ lost in A^e shuffle with 

more aclvanccd programs. We alsb need the technical services to 
!?ac k up t h ese Vol u n teer e ffort s . lii teracy vol u ry;clrs has njJwhere 
near the funding to establish— whether it is 23 million illiterates or 
'j? (lAilli^i!^? Qr whateyer it js^ We depe^^ 

other organizations: We need the basic research,^ the cbmpilation of 
statistics that will_ enable litejacy awareness efforts and effective 
targeting . of programs We need a way io do research to share in- 
foriTiatioh of what really wbrks, what is essential, and what prb^ 
\ grams should be supported and replicated, , 

yblunteer organ izatbhs heed funding. We are a vol uri teer organi- 
zation.* We know' the possibilities for volunteers, but experience h^ 
shown, just as a very basic example, that haying anj office^ tele- 
phone, one paid :rtaff person, will tremendously ^nable^the recruit- 
ment bf students, the tutors, the cbbrdinatibn of a prpgram. It is a^. 
lot easier for a: potential student to take that big step toward liter- . 
acy if he knows that when he calls bn the phone for help, that 
there will be somebody that answers the first time, rather than 
hbping he gets the 2 hours when a tutbr is available tb be answer- 
ing the phone. 

Initial st artup programs need funding. 

Mr. Simon. I don't mean to be cutting you short, but we are run- 
ning out of time. Can you quickly summarize the balance bf your 
testimony? 

Ms. Eggert. We un:?-: stand the need for cobperative efforts be- 
tween business and Government and volunteers. We can't and we 
don^t want to depend on Government funding but we need help. 
We.^eed regular and dependable help. 

Finally, we would say tha t in using volunteers, it is pbvious that * 
we strengthen society by "getting people involved in a significant 
way in making a significant dent in this seribus prbblem, and we 
join with others in this room in e:^f^essing not only our concern for 
this serious issue, but our resolve that it not continue withbut 
being dealt with. Thank yon very^nch.- 

[Prepared statement bf Nancy Eggert follows:] 
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PUKi'AKKl) StATEMKNt OK NaNCY EgiJERT, SPOKKSPERSON; LITERACY VOLUNTEERS OF • 

Amkhica. Inc. and LAuB/iCH Literacy Action | 

_ As a meniber of the Board of Directors of Lite^dcy Vbluhteers of Arnerica, Jnc. 
residing In Washington, I will be representing the voluntary literacy eHortaof ^th 
Literacy Vplu nleers of Ameri ca jan d Laubac h Li teracy Ac tibri headquarterea i n Syr- 
acuse, New Yprk,: _ . '_ : ^, ^ ,^ : ^ 

The comnion purpp_se of the two organizations is^ to enable adult illiterates ana 
older youth to acquire the listening^ speakings Teadihg, writing and^ matheniatLC 
skilijL they need to solve the probl^^^ dailj^ life, arid to take tuK 

advantage_of oppprtunities_in their environment. _^ ^ , 

I'or more, than "20 lyeara, Laubach Literacv Act[on and Literacy Vdlunteers oj 
America._the twb largest national Volunteer literacy organizations, have focuaed 
their energies_on the mobilization of vbliinteers, the development of prdfessionally 
approved training materials and the refinement of program support systeriis. To- 
gether the_prganizations represent 40,000 vbluriteer tutors arid 60,000 adult students 
currently parUcipatinj: in their local community programs. — , ^. re— 

We represent volunteers who work with illiterate adults in New Y»ork City offices 
and inJhe rural villages of Aroostook County, -Maine; from the insurance cbmpariies 
of eojinectij:ut to the community colleges in Wybmmg; from citfy dweller^ who serve 
inner city neighbors of every ethnic origin in Chicago to inmates tutoring other in- 
mates in the Statin ton^ Virginia correctional facility; from teens helping child reri in 
u pstate New York sch ppls to c h u rch par isHi bnera teac h i n g refugee fam i lies to speak 
- English andJutors meeting students in libraries all across the cburitry. - ^ 
' The opportunity to be heard by the members bCjthe Subcommittee bri Pbstsecbna- 
ary EducatLbn is welcomed by both of bur orgahizatibns other ribn-prbfit vbluri- 
tary organiiyi^tions working in the field of adult literaty.^^.^^^^^ i 

it is my intent to brings to_your attentibn the unique perspecti>?e bt the vbluntery 
sector in these particular areas: A) The scope and. impact of the problem of adiUt 
illiteracy as we have experienced it in nearly 800 community based prbgrairis; B) 
The SHCcessful role_of_the volunteer' tutorial literacy program within the spectrum 
of literacy servicesL^nd . Cj_ the -level of government -invblvement requir^'^d 
ENABLE the vt3Luntary_sector_to eiti^^ needs of adults and ybuth who 
cannot read, write, compute and/or spea^^^^^ , . ^ \ 

We applaai the.position of this Committee that services should/j^be-prOTi^d to 
persons of post-secondary tage who need, the most basic survival skills A^ WELL^AS 
students with the academic record^, capabilities and aspiratibn to attend cbllege.^ It is 
those adults who .cannot read and write well'enbugh to attain their persbnal^liie 
goals or who ar5 not native to this cpuntr^ a^^^ understand and speak. Eng- 

lish whose needs, we .will address in this presentatibn. ^ _ . : 

TKe primary, system: for .delivery of basic reading arid^ writing skill^ instroiction 
and the teafihiii&oT English-as a second -language has been the Adult Basic Educar 
tion departments, of individual school systems. In 198t over 2.1 nnilhon men arm 
women 16_years oLage and older, received ABIE services. That's only 10 percent o| 
the estimated. 23_million functionally illiterate in- this country. Volunteer tutorial , 
progr^_nis function_as the outreach arm of the ABE system hringin^ servjces to a 
portion of the 20 million who either do not know^of the public school jprograms or 
cannot travel to_the site. We exist, also, to prepare students for the ABE classroom 

situation^ _to_serve as a substitute if none is easily^a cce s s i ble , or sim ply not e aflCfl- 

tionally appropriate for a particular student. — rxrx^ w • ' 

•Studies show that each year we reach more students. The average LVA^asic 
readi_ng_student_advances 1 grade level in 30-45 hburs ^f ,vbluriteer«^utdnng. Adult 
educators Understand that adults learri in a 'variety of ways. We provide a choice 
that is non-threatening, individualized with ah ongoing supportive, relationship that _ 
provides re>yardi^ for both student and tutor. The appeal- bf the bn^to-one tutoring"-- 
situation for the prospective studenj whb's been hiding his/her disability is the. con- 
fidential private nature of the experience, the possibility that learning coald more 
readily take place than in the! failure wrought classrbbm, and the mctofS^of conven- . 
iejice of time and place selection. Beyond the iihpr^enierit bl reaaing skills, tl|Ler5 
are hard-to-measure intangibles of accbmplishrnenr^wtuch are highly significant.. 
One-to-one tutoring is a two-way process in which the tutor^learns as much_aa_t_he 
student, the tutor becomes more aware of the studerit's^lifev^yle, mciading^^probr 
le ms ^ health, hou s irig, and economics. This kribwledgg^pfovldes insight for the 
tutor into a culture which may be far differerit frbifi hi^ own. StiQh^tWQrW^_ex- 
change may go a long wav toward Ibweririg cultural bamers. For^e students, 
there is an improvement of self image arid a grbwirig belief tsjiat there may^eia.way 
out of present difficulties. Effects oh fariiilies bf students include new re^p^t for 
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uUlicatioii* new rfs|H*ct lor the adiilt who is de^ and new respect 

toF the volunteer tutor who is giving time and effort to others. 

, It's important to set the record straighj^: We're not describingjtudents who are all 
black in color or Hispanic in origin. They certainl^^ come Tor service in large jium- 
bers^,^ but the rriajbrity br bur clients are white Americans. They are mothere, assem- 
bly line workers, janitors, hospital orderlies, unemployed youth and successful busi^ 
hessriieri. Just as there is rib one reasbn vvhy an adult "cari't read, tipre is no bne 
typical student. They might be male, feriiale, J)bor, rich br in between. They may be 
of iinv race— native br foreign bbrri. There is rib way of predicting. They have all 
experienced failure in learning to read. _ 

; Adult riew learners riiust nave a range bf cHbices^vaiJable in every community in 
the^ Uriited States if we're seribus about eradicatirig illiteracy in America. ^ 

Each community rieeds to address Uie problen^^ _a co-ordinated wa^^, utilizing all 
available resources. ^C^^^ are springing up across the .cbunti^ 

i n coi ri rii u ri i ties, cou n ties, s ta tes as well as on the regib nal and n ati o rial levels. Li- 
braries,^ cbrrectijorial facilities^ cb^ school, systems arid corn muriity colleges 
a re ta k i n g 1 eadersh i p to i n crease the ^access tb i ri fbrm ati o n and edu ca tip n by learp: 
irig-impaired adults and yo^th . . . illiteracy seribusly impairs the functibning of in-, 
dividuals in American society^ ' _ __ _ 

y bl u n teer t u tor ia 1 p rbgra ms usual ly brigj n ate from the grassrbbts i n terest of com- 
, hi it ted ci tizeris and develop J "to J'u lly organ ized local affi Hates b r cou nci Is wi th the 
he I of the national and sta te or regib nal of fice of LL A b r LV A. In t haJ: case, the 
i*.x pe rt i se of busi ri ess, i nd u stry ,* 1 ij)ra ries, social agencies, schools, colleges, cbrrn-cti o n- 
al facff ities are utilized as sources of studerit referrals, funds, public educatiorij^ ma- 
t*^rijU:3i,^ meetirig places, yblunteer help, hosipito^^ At 
< >the r t i n les arid Ibca tibrisi a p rogra rii may brigi na te from a percei ved n eed by o n of 
those orga ri iza tib ris , a n d LL A or LV A m ay be called in to hel p :.:trai n arid prbvide 
niatenals for volunt and prbgram managers, as commu- 

nity resources interrelate ^^^^ :. 

^ It has been bur experierice, iri each bf the 800 com mun i tie^^^ wh6re LL^ and LVA 
have ad. ive vol un teer tutbrial prbgrariis, that .whenever adequate public relations 
methods are utilized to publicize the need for students an »- tatoi^^ 
ad ul Is -.who xwish to lea r n to read or who want to learn to speak E ngl ish is pver- 
vvjielming! Wjben the media engages in d ^'Literacy Awarene&s^event' such as fiip- 
n ces by Wa 1 ly_ Am qs, Jbh n ny Cash , Eli Wa ' ^ ach, M rs. George Bush or other 
cqricernea literacy spokespersons, switchboards light up with requests for literacy 
services anjl offers to volunteer. .. , _ 

On the everiing bf Mjjrch 3, 1982, Johnn^ Cash starred in "The Pride of Jesse 
Hallam**, aired on CBS-TV. The dramatic story feat^^ed the an adult 

who could n^t read and his eventual victory in overcoming his illiteracy through a 
lutpr using Lau(jach Literacy Actibri met^^ next day, thousands of iriquiries 

were r eco rd ed by-La u bach Li tera cy co u n ci Is" ac r oss t h e co u n t ry . 

When Wally **Fariibu&" Ariibs (LVA's National Spokesman) appeared on a televi^ 
sibri iriterview shbw irir^^hicagb iri February, for exariiple, 350-telephbrie calls 4n brie 
day v^ere generated. We k riew about the scope bf illiteracy frbrii facts arid figures 
. . . biit those caliers were talkirig about the human suffering bf individuals lackirij^ 
iri .the most biisic coping skills: 

"I couldn't read the notes my children brought hbrriiB from school so thiey never 
went Oh any school trips. They were left diit." ' 

;*I .could make good pizza, but I cdiild rievier keep a job because I couldn't read the 
^?1 Ips. of paper the girls would put dri the Cdurite 

"My foreman never knew I cduldh'-t-read tod .gddd: My buddy on the same ma^ 
chine knew,. aiid he helped me out: But he; was laid off How can I keep hiding?" 

I'My husband diexi afid left me. his business: But I can't write a check: I guess 
maybe some accountant! ivill iiave to handle everything.'* - _ . _ ^ 

"I kno w I ca n keep my job as night janitor. Bat I'll Jiaver be_ahl6 to ^et. a..hetter . 
one :Urdrs5-4~tesrTrt?i read. And my' kids are going to school. I hope they don't ask 
me to_ read something/* - ; _ Ji-r 

.*'J*m not sure exactly what this bottle says. Two pills every; two hours, or two 
times a day?" ■ _ 

\Ve cannot sen^e them aii.^ tell you why: 

ypluiUeers require staff support. , . . ._ 

yolu n teer tutorial prpgrams:©^^^ only be sustained with adequate 

staff to facHitate the follow vclunteer functions: 

Planning and jnanagjng the organization — coordinating volunteer, Board of Direc- 
tbrs and bffice personnel _ — ~ " ' 

Educating the public— and attracting cbrporate and private cbntfibutibns. 
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Recfuitsiig volunteers and atudenU and matching them. ^_ _ 

Training volanteers and providing on^goin^ encouragement, rewards, resource 
materials and in-service training. - ^ 

Communicating with other agencies and with tutors_and_atudeiits._ 

Vblun teers, therefore, assame responsibility for.orgsnizmgLand managing entire 
programs, tfiiining volunteer tatore; interpreting the. projfram.to corporate person- 
nel, service clubs, and the media, tnaintaijiing and auditing _the_books, deyelpping 
materials, providing t^hnical consultation services and jcaisirigLmj)ney_ta meet t^i^ 
budget heeds. They come to us from every walk of life— professional, laborer, recent 
G ED graduate. We heied each one! I , _ 

Non-profit literacy brganizatioiis utilize volunteer at everyleveL of .functioning. 
We are uiaitiue in ^)ur success. Our average annua cost per Btudent_has_been esti^ 
mated by LVA as $67.42 for 1981. Many of our volunteera have served ^selflessly and 
cbmpetehtly for a numbers df ^ears^-sdme fdr the 20 years of fcVA'a Jiistory^fjor 
instance. Our primary reason for being is to teach STODENTS A secondary pur- 
'pose,_but ah important one, is to provide satisfying service opportunities for volun- 
teers— with prdfesiohal expectations. . 

The greatei' the percehl^e of stagy volunteer tihie engaged iii the annua^ raising 
of minimum operating budgets, the^SMALtER4he percentage df time the same pool 
of personnel has tp^pend on SERVING GUENTS. 

Volunteers are dbiiig the jol). LLA and^l.VA^ould-expamd 4;heif service to serve 
more illiterate adults and youth IF GOVERNMENT FUNDS WERE MADE AVAlt- 
ABLE ON A- REGULAR, ONGOING BASIS for ihihimal, basic operating costa. We 
do_not_seek 100 percent funding frojn any source^ but take the strong fx^itidit that 
the federal government must share the responsibility. That investment ivAuid be 
muLtiplied _by_ enhanced ability on the part oT voluntary literacy orgEuiizatidns to 
concejitraie theLr_energies on direct services (rather than fund raising) ^d engaging 
in the aaajitv and quantity 3f public awareness campaigning that^ould Attract^- 
porate aad ^-LvitSJoJlara jbrjise in th^^ OF LITERACY SERVICES, 

in a way that goven^ment:agencies have been unable to do in the past* 

i n addition, we ari^not t he* odginatore of statistical researcjrtn adu It literacy. We 
. depend upon the. services of government and_their suS?on?ractora to ^ 
available to us. We need that in fonnaiion to heighten p 

prublcm We know about the 23 million, functionaliy illiterate adults identified by 
the Adult Perfonnance Level Studi^^ tke_ Ilarris. PoU_and the Fprd_ Foundation 
study in the 70*5: As organizations with. sinaU staffs,, we to ha^^^ 
;. : ; even 198Q Census figures should be readily av.axLable to dramatize the scope of 
the problem of illiteracy in this cauntry andlo enhance our credibility. We re wait- 
ing : : . and watching for that daj:a to be supplied. Ten ^eajra is too long a time to bo 
Using the same figures: We'd like to urge that literacy research activities by^ the 
U.& Department of Education and others be encauragei with_api?ropnate functo 
prdject evaluation and dissemination, so that the cause of literacy raay be advanced 
in a timely itiarner. — — — v fs - 

We recdgnize that the t^k of producing a Uteratejnation Begins at the earl^ 
ag^ arid cdritinu^ with aggr^ive programs to ieach_anii_ teach_adults who were 
unable ta learn to read and Write as chiifeen: .We urge.th.e._Committee to closely 
mbriitbr those policy decisions that relate to the teaching of baaic.skillsJn elemento^ 
ry and secdri diary schools— they have significant impact upon the mrgnitude^.pf the 
heeds to be met i ri pdstsecOridary programs: : , .... . : ^^^^ 

If Adult Basic Educatidri served 10 percent of , the . fanctioJiaUx Jlliterate adult 
Americans in 1981, voluntary programs another estimated I jpercent,. that lej^ves a 
whopping 89 percent still to be reached: I respectfully suggest, that the probleni 
heeds to be iaddressed. Vdluritary literacy organizations are ready,^wUlLng_and able 
to meet the chiallerige df supplementing already available classroQm_reaourc«5 with 
bne-tOHDhe tutbriial services in reading and EngHsh as a Second ianguage.JVe ne^ 
access to a fair percentage of cbrisisteritly available federal arid, stale dollars to do it 
well! " r , - / ^- --^ ; 

We've been interested to ridte the emphasis the Admimstration.isjJljiCing. on .pri- 
vate sector iriitiatives--meef ing the needs of the disadvantaged vqUi_ voluntary ef- 
forts> We agree with that! We've been doing it for_2Q.yearaJt.i&mrjK»ition,_howey- 
er, that the respbrisibility is a shared one, Voluntary .actLvity_dQeaji.pt just bapjpen, 
It takes regular, renewable funding at the- operational base ta bring the volunteer 
into the prbgrairi and pref^re him or her . to fnnction_efiect_ively_and to his or her 
satisfaction. We also believe that .voluntaH^agencies.need_toJ>e represen 
policy making level. LtA and tVA value this opportunity to provide information to 
this cdmmittee: : . ^ : 
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It hiius been jny privilege to share with you the experience and views of LVA and 
LLl, representing the voluntary literacy t^itbtial programs. What remains ^a^ the 
center of oar consciousness as we Work in the field is theawesbme weight of human 
suffering experienced by individuals who caijhot read. What keeps us going, is the 
possibility for change that ehablesjidults to grow arid develop in positive exciting 
ways. In closing. I'd like you to meet ADDIE HEDGEBETH, a titeracy Volunteers 
of America student from Rochester,^ New York who wrote thLs messa_ge_as a^ft to 
let the RbchesUr LVA tutors know' how grateful she was for what had been done 
for her: , - 

• * ' • 

You have opened a new H^^ 

* You * re maki ng al j my _d reams come true 

You have shared^ojur lime and your love 

_ To jJeoplejTQu^had no knowledge of 
. You.have put light into the darkst rooms 

. You have sowed seeds to make our flowers bloom 

You have given some of ua peace of mind:-- , 

You have given me a light that really shines '= 1 

I just Want to thank you Literijcy Vbluhteiers 
• For being bh bur side. ^ 

Our challenge tb this committee: To see that the prjbrities of the Federal Govern^ 
'""^"^ P''°y^_^® Jor a fair share of resporisibnily yqf the Addi_e Hedgebeths J of-_this 
wbrld— they need us ALL on their side! thank you very much for your attention. 



I This speecr' vjas deliveredhy Addie Hedgeheth^i ihe l9Bl 
Annual C jrsnce in Rochester, NY. 

My naitte is Addie Hedgebeth : 1 am very pleased 
to be here this morning to tell yoii how Literacy 
Volunt^r^ Has helped irie and h^s broii^^ to 
where^ a n t tuddy: My ho pe s - a re to g et-^ny-GEP - 
Within the year. I fi^d a third-grade education. ! 
could not read or write, so I Went to Literacy 
Vblunt^rs one day to see if I could get help. 1 saw 
literacy Volunteers adverlised in a booklet. My 
social wot-ker read it to irie and told me to call : That 
was inOctober 19?0. |1iere wer^ things I thought 
were impossible like reading a book to my children, 
making but my own budget, reading recip I 
bake and cook: I can read song books at church< I 
open up church service, which means reading from 
the Bible. All these things rthbugju were impossiW^^ 
a^year ago until Literacy Volunteers began helping 
me and making my goals come true. AftiSr I have 
! received my diploiKa I want to continue my edaca- 
tipn by taking nurse's aid? training. * 

This is why I have written this poem to let you 
know how grateful I am for making the impossible 
come trae: - "- — ^ 

You have opened a new life for ine ' . 

You're rhaking all my dream>c»ine 
You have shared your time and your love 

To people you had ho Jcribwiedge of 
Yau have put light into the darkest rooms 

You have sowed seeds to make our flowers'^bloom-^" 
You have given ^me of us peac^ of mjnd^ ._ ^ 

You have giveo me a li^t that really shinfe 
I just waril to jhahk you Literacy cVbl^ 

For being on oar §ide. 
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For more mforrnatioh about the titeraey 
V olunteer pro gram, contact: 



LITERACY 
VOLUNTEERS 




Literacy Volunteers 
of America, Inc. 
404 Oak Street : 
Syracuse, New York 33203 
Telephone: (315) 474-7639 



Or your nearest local Lileracy Volunteers 
member organization: 



What is 
LVA? 

LVA, Literacy VblUriteers of 
Americii, Inc. Js a hatibital 
brgahizartbh. fburided in 1962 
in Syracuse, New Ybfk, to combat 
the problem of adijit illiteracy in. the * 
United States and Canada, lis 
primary premise is that well trained 
and carefully supported volunteers 
can be effective tutors of adults, 
and that with the enlistment of this 
huge poo! of talent, a significant 
impact on the problem can be 
made: Garrently, over SO.tX'Xr- 
tuiors and students are involved in 
hVA's basic readtrig and English as 
a second language programs. 

- ^ 
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. Through iti 



Member Organizations 



idles 



An difilidle s pfimtu'y.purposi' is 
llie iMihiwj, supttvisiOiidnd 
support pjVplunltfer|lulors^ 
own coiDmunity It must im\ LVA . 
sljrMj<ir(ls, m I'k/AN !uioritainin[] 
w6tkjtu)ps. fit' lindiu-idUy wU- 
siip.i)Qi|iniL.and hdvi'iisown 
(jovvriiimjbody Andifilidt«! 
member may be *fiiln'r i (jroiip bl 
' i/oluiiiccis whotiriiojijanjio^^ __ 
(Qrlkwlcpurpost^qfw^ 
Ihc Lilcrdcy Vulmitccrs pioijram or 
iHniiyhtMn"d{n?ncvwtiichmcs . 
i:VAirn;lh6di»and.m»>l<irw.lsio 
condiicli yglynta'r lut^^^ _ ■ 
piqtifiim as one rctmpoiieni of its . 

oveidiioperoiion. 

.. .. ^ ... 

.. Alfili^icsmay librstudt,!ii.l.sin 

ihtvcQm.r^unijy.ai.lj.raoprir^ 
work in such sp(.»ciiil st.'ltingsas; 

t 

AitiiltBiilcEdiiCdilon 
(ABE) Centers 

wHctfyolunMiiujorABE 

in kwpinij up ir cia^ ur thoii' who 
hdviidroppi'douiolABEcldSs^s. 




ERIC 



_ • 3 
• z . ', .. 

itiJ.denl.s.lo APE cj^ as soon as 
the students are ready; 

Conectlonal Facllltiei; 

where bDthxQfn'po.ily.a.nd.inmflte 
yolunicets are trained to tutor 
inmates; 

ClBrarlei . 

M adopt (he tyAprogfam.as 
aoJntcgral.pail o( their qulrcach. 
projjram And sponsor the volunteer 
cliofttn their own communiiies; 

1 , ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Schooli.. . . 

where LMtutprs work with the 

provide Individual Assistance; 

Builnei» and Industry - 

rriwhichbusincssjirrnsprgyldc 

majpr support to LVA programs. In 
some iases company personnel arc 
given released iime-to tutor or be 
iu(ored,.QtassuineMershlp 
positions In the program. . 





to 



or 



organiiations who want lo 
Iniiiaie or exparid Ihelr'own tutorial 

programtlD hasitr.eadjngpr 

.E.na['shas_a second lang^^^^^ 
technical assistance worjfshop 



TulprTrilning • , • 

in.LVAyAdullBasic.. 
Reading or ESL Workshop; ^ 

Workshop Uadcri . 

training . \ 

to prepare iheclieotlo | 
conduct tutor training; 

Progrim • - 
Miiiagemenirraliilhg. 

16 prepare the client Id initiate ' 
i^iid maintain a local. tulonal 
program using: volunteers.. 

Technical Asslslancc Workshops 
aregivenfc (or a single agency 
or (or representatives from five to ; 
ic.na9cnckjjbaiti>gcpsi.s_q(_. 
la[ning^pf(erelat a k)catw of 
mutual convenience. 



Through 



Suppdirt 



hVA has successfully tarried 
out major projects for the: 



The U.S. Office of Education - 

Demohstratibri,; hatibhal staff 
develdpmeht, and Reading 
Academy Projects: 
The Law Ehfbrceineht _ 
Assistance Adinihistratibil r~ 
bembristratidn Literacy fHTd- 
grarris in New York and New 
England Correctional Facilities. 

The National Ehdownient for 
the Humahities — A humanistic 
bibliography and Ibw-leve! reading 
materials for adults. 

LV/? and its member 



organizations have 
developed local and state 

^ wide-proje^is-witti-tiic 

support of; 

Slate Departments of Adult 
Educatibri ' 
LSCA (Lib/aries) 
CETA (Department of Labor) 
ACTION . 
Corporations (Carrjer, 
Eastman Kodaks Xerox) _ 
Foundations (Edna McCbhnell 
Clark. Field, Readers Digest, 
Hearst, Snow, Giffbrd and 
Arribs) 
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What does LVA ptov 



For Uilors — for those who train 
lulgrs--jpr_tK9SC who^w^^ __ 
estabhbh iglorjalprprirorns, l-VA 
offt?fS buch niatfiiiils as thy 

oxlb(>_oks. TUTbR .itiJ 
I Speak EnglUh: READ. .) 
Uiajtiiolilic tCst; EStOA. an oral: 
Eritjlish assesstiicht; hdiulbi>oks for 
all aspects of brgariijahohal work; a 
deUiiled Bibliography: aiiil the 
worR!>lu>p!i ihf iMbtHves. 

_ _ X 

Tlu' IH hour Adult Basic 
Reading oi liSL Workshops hotji 
ij b L* i n si r 1 1 c I K> n b y t a p t.' !» a n tl s I uk' b . 
plus_livo _(|L*nionstr«itions titul v 
pracliCL' Ilm? hiiuj 

Thii Basic Reading Worksliup 

ihcluttes Jrislrucllori in four 
techtiiques of teaching rCadiruj: 
laritjuage experience. sigHl wojcls: 
phonics, p^iie/ried words, and how 
io apply all of these. Trainee's also 



lecirii h av id lest studt?his, how Id 
plan Jessoi is. rot tC'^.c hit ig goals, 
and niotiOatt^: students. . - 

The E5L Workshop IhcUules 
segments on inlerculiural 
comniunicaiiori. qricnjation and 
testing, listening comprehension, 
getting started; non verbal 
conimunicatibri. surviv.il skillsl 
laiijjuagc skills, basic iechriiques. 
goals and lesson plans, cili/enship ^ 
and other cultures. 



Tlie Basic _Rea5j*ig worl^^hoP 
and tutorial experience has been 
e V ol u a I e d t lie^ Am erjc an C pu ricll 
on Education, which recommends it 
for three semester hpurs_ of credit 
for successful compleiion of 
the program: ^ 

READ ON! a sequenJiaLbasic 
reading instructional series. 




For more Infof inatlpn; 

Phone;3l5/474-7039 

Literacy Volunteers bt Aiticrlca. Inc. 

m Oak SireW 

Sy i aLUbi:. N e w V ork- i 3 ij 0 .'j ■ 



WhyisLVA 
needed? 



ERIC 



The enormity of the problenr: of 
Illiteracy in North AmericVi V is 
been highlighted by a nurrcer of 
studies: 



The U.S. Office u; vratldn stiidy 
in 1975 identified ^3 >nil!idn adult 
Arhericans.in the United States as_ 
/'functionally illiterat^:'' The 
mafority of these individuals lack 
the skiHs to cope, successfully as_ 
workers, parents, and citizens. The 
National Advisdvy Council on 
Adult Education tcrrhs them 
"voiceless arid disillusioned. Their, 
total life focus is survival." 

The 1976 Canadian censtis shows 
about one million persons or 6% 
of the population age 15 arid over 

tion. This does riot iricliide large 
nurribers of adults with more 
schbolirig'whb are still uriable to 
re^d at a fifth-grade level: 

- 4 

In addition, there are increasing 
numbers of nbn-English-speakiri§ 
adults who desperately need to be 
able to converse iri Eriglish. LVA 
prdgrarris serve ribri-Eriglish- 
speatlirig p*^rsbris from over 50 
cburitries. " * 
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.k'lu^v «vluH .it<' iT'-nij 



otinns fuf thtf. new loh St> f»» 



Ym. i want to flr^ out mof» «&6uV"Ht*"CY and how I can^ejp flqht It;-, .* 



if 



Phone Number ' > 



Street Address 



Mail, to: Caubach Utfiracy Action , ,^ 

1320 Jamesville Ave.. 1 
Syracuse, N.Y-. 13210 ' - 



LaiibacH Literacy Iritpriiatioiial 



State 

; . M Local group: 



U;S; Divisioa of Laubach Liferdcy Int^ 



_ / • r 

Mobilized fer Aetien 

_ _ : 

Laubach_Li'Ceracy__Act:ion . special ize.s- in ..niobilizing volunteer 
r.c spur COS to combaL adult ill iter acy. tVcnty-- three million 
Americans are functionally illiterate, but less than lOZ 
are enrolled in ai-.y educational progrdni : Mari*y wdirlc in loW- 
phyip;^, jobs or JtancI- in .1 cnetbenfuc_uri^nrpXo\'75^nf_ lines , 
junable to f cad..a_W:£.ot_dd_Qryf_iIl out. a job_aPP.licacion . . . 
Eacliiyear their nvjiibers are swelled by nearly one million 
school drop outs. ' 

Laubaeh Literacy Action - has trained teias of_£Hpusands 

of volunteer CuEors., wrifeers , . and program administranors .to. _ 
servc.adulis.l ike . tbosey . The. U._.S_._ prpg.^'am division of Laubaeh 
Literacy Internat ional/ LL.\. targets low-reading-level .'-^duits 
3ot reached by other oyucatibnal programs. LLA ' s cbmniuriitiy- 
basod literacy programs are at work in 46 istaCys: 



'Actiep: program Develepment 

LLA_crains_VG]/unteers to tutor nonreaders and to admin iscnr 
local progran^i. Training enables local groups to recruit stu- 
dents and. tutors, train voiuritbers. .deVelbp Jbint programs with 
other agencies, and educaLe the public to the ri«3eas bf the non- 
reader irairiirig in - boEh tuEoring -^nd • program, managenienc is 
available - from mobile trainers and at national and area 
conferences, v. ' • ' 

TUTOR TRAINING :^£XA' s -cerE if ied volunteer tra.iuers. of f er .work- 

shops equipping__Cl^&Qrs to .tcach. listqnin^ speaking , reading .. and 
writing to native speakers of English (Basic Literacy) and to 
speakers of other languages (ESOL) .Volunteers are also trained 
to write materials meeting the special iSeedsahd xncerests ol ___ 
adult hew readers ; Those three worksh6ps_have_been_ approved for 
college credit by the American Council on Education. 

LLA .encourages experienced tutors and writers t6 become cert i - 
f ied workshop loaders. ; Ski 1 led 'supervisor s assist apprentices" 
to develop training skill s through demonstration , practice . 
and discussion ' * / 

' LEADERSHIP TRAINING .in . organ iz.at.ipry't administration . 

t§am-building, and communications arms volunp&er leaciers to 
mi'mage dn-going local programs. Leaders lear.ri to conduct 
t:hbrbui;h assessments bf Ipral ricp»Jp . Arid rospurce? and Co develop, 
monitof , and .6valuac€i programs mGe cing their community ' s special 
literacy needs. 



/ 



PRd:-!OTIOtrT Ll^ pro..bteii adult iitor,-.icy services thrbugh;the 

hat ibna I iricaia -iriS ihfcugh con C ac t s v,ltb leader^ Of" national and 

state agencies which serve the nohreadar . \ 

LLA psTovidi^s member groups; with public communications tools for 
promoting literacy- in- the Ibcal cbnuiiunity Fund-raising 
assistance is available to state- af-'H -'ai^-ea programs seeking; Co 
expand service del 1 very t.ystem^ . 
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■■■■ ■-. . IS . ^ \ ■ 
.Action! InformaEion and Referral 



T 



L.A's nacibnni bcfieb supplibs ihfbrraacrdn arid technical 
ass.'.srancp tn irHi flijals and ':'["''r^l' ^^,1: vihi .Watit-Ep. cstahl: 
1 Ici racy programs. Inforliia£ion_on_a variety .of, i'iceracy pro^rnin 
toetL^d.s.^anil^.macerials is. available... The. of f ice also, nfefers. pi'o- 
.J*:pect;ive scudeiics and tutors to the nearest LLA groujr or other 
educational program. . ' 

Aetioh: Research and Development 

M!r\ is unique in its relationship with New_Rcaders^PresS; .che 
pubilsh'}nl; divisiQn of CaubctcU _Li£cracy__Iiito.rnaC.i.pnal , ..^X•>7 

Reader^ Tf ess _.CKBPi -produces. te-i.cbinE; . anrf_.c.,ut:or- training ^ 

materials inuorporating decades of volunteer field experience . 

.Basic skills materials equip volunteers to teach liCeracy 

skills' to -boch native speakers of -English^andLSpeakers of other 
larigua£,eG: Thb nowos£_ series. teaches basic math . NRP's wide 
range of practica.l.sk.ills and ..leisure reading, materials sup- 
plements the ■ insDuctional series. 



LLA's long-range developraent program .targets the learning needs 
of liCdracy-def.icient adults whp_dpn't enroll ii^^ E^.adxtional 
od.ucational programs. New methods and materials will equip . 
coninunity groups to more 'effectively:* 

* - - . ' ■ ■ 

^ -recruit hard-to-reach students: 

-place. students . in a program; appropriate, to their ' i 
learning goals;; ■' . ' . 

-provide support services to increase: student and 
vnluritber retention; ■ 

-eujble . stu^Jen.ts. t:p...transfer newly acquired skills tb. 
daily life tasks and advanced educatibrial prdgrairis; 

-teach cbmmunieatibri .skills ; «• t 

-plan, organize, arid evaluate local literacy programs.. 



.Background 



As - Che -il^S^_ program. ^ivisipn_pf .^Laubach Literacy International 
LLA_draws on . 50 years pf lij;eracy« prpgi-arnniing experience . ■ 
Founded by Dr. Frank C. Laubach . Laubach Literacy InCer-^ 
national conducts literacy programs in six other countries^ 

El-A -is_a member_Qf_thc_Ame.rican_ Library Asspciatipn a^^ the . 
American Association pf Adul t and Contini .ng Education. In. 
.1981-, the U.S. Depa'TfTient "of Education avarded' LLA 'its_ 
Ct:i tivl»..^v-v oT- lifiiLyiui ■ OiTcCLive service in the- dcvojopmerit 

of literacy. LLA's pfc'lic . communieaf iPns program. has_alSQ '. 

received.special._t'riwiit6_f rom' UNESCO Cor educating the public 
to >nat ional li terac>t needs . 



FOR MORE INT0R!'!ATIGN [ 
Pe£er_A. Wairej^.. Executive Director 

Lapbach Literacy Active . ■ ^ 

1320 Jamesvili e Ave. . ^Qx l3l « ■ N 

Syracuse-. NY ] 3210 
(315)-A22-9121 
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A rheGsage irom 

Laubach Literacy International 

Miehsel RawsDn's First Step 



Ntichari kuHMm'» ^iTihhlrd piru hit me huril. 
NVhvn LJJnMird m>_ .l.uiibiitbL tuJor._ iritibiitK 
.i'i>ur>r, lhr> Nhiiwrd ii ti» nir> I hr> ti»l(l iitr how 
4. ^iiihuri Hurrlpd u hrtirr Jith, iuil^ jih WAS IS 
UK. r RUl HIJ.. H»' rimkln'J fill »u| . a Jul»> 
iippliruti(Mi, rnid u n»HiJ \i^'n »r vt riic u I'hrrk. I 
t hutirnKriJ j>iiii Id iakr thf Jint ^Up • 'Warn to 



Mji|-(rit Jhr lc^sMm>j Ih'lil Jiffy nj_r>inj{ tn. 
hide hjN rruiliiiK {iroltleiii truiii ' 
t'\rr>iMir,' iiu'juiiinK hi\ hnw und 
(uniilt . 

ill' >hOMed nir hl\ hirthd;i> (-;ir<l for lii> 
ituiiKhJM.anil a^kcd. 'l\Vhm..>Jjc >j>i>s 
th[>. tliink shi'lt Kiir» her l)udd> van't 
rcud?* 





Literacy: The First Step 

■i ^ 
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WARNING: liliteracy !s Dangeroas to Your Health! 



by Karen Norton / Laubach Literacy*jnternatiorVal 



'....With tnw nymbufi ol iHitufiHe nOuHa 
mtw - r^<. ui^ti ed to ib»-itmv-Qt inillions, 
)Mi» ili'imiwii' ot ddult ilhtufBcy (fi ihB 
Wr».'t«'.'1.Sta_i«'>.hn« bHcqin«^ *eyw« 

niem coiiiiO>ti poUmg-sigm 

: ._V»'.f1if_'g TfyB fJ S. I' duca ffO/ » Depaft- 

mem JiAs^ anlfinti tu^ that tJHT eiaCy fS 

TtMfi^ejoui tu yoQ f tttalth 

...tvyij "liuilirs fl.rih«.P'otjli?m cpn(;iurtu 

thdt iw.^at ?3 milho«i Amencin Hdvilt» 

h<iw(> sniiiKis litmncy har>fltenp» arvl 

jiiqtr>af..27 milion could boowhl from 

injrtruct.nn - 

The Adylt PfftroinuiiHlo L»vh) ituity. 
con>mivior««J_tiy_|hn U S-.OHit;«.of.E(iu< 
citron. iBSted th« 4ibil<tv ol ttdblls tu prr 
foifTi fupi:t!pnal litefacv t«>s'*_s._»uch <is 

re4dii>{] H wunt jd. 
wn^1»?.^>t«ndJnO J >in)plc pdr/iyf ajifi 
ri(>i<i»niiiv^ wr}v4t'Ji4;lityjil-U.vtW- - 
h«<l(J m )n>| vvithnut tmmg (.li.irgnO 



Li 1 0 rue y _N»o d s 



Shocking! 



f thf rttiidy. 
>r trijt 20'S> ol 

<.H>« vMitM ••vi-ryitciy rt-.iijir.g diirt wnlini) 
1 >l >> y Ac .•.»<'d! tl»" ■ _3 3 VM !■ I r t unr.- 

ttomfu) »vith rtiflMruity " 

Ltl*:«iJc;y ijititJft Of Cnrtn.iir St John 
ity. .i-!itudy 5i>or.v.oi (Ml tJy Iho. 
f «»if f [vt^rnlirHun. ufuJ^^liriei tf.«-irapo» 
t4inc« of 1 2th grad.e litorscy iSrolicidrT' 
C¥->«iitfnn.i»>c roivlK'tt of »n advt'tCL'd 
tfi^hnuioqical sociutf . . 

ri-.ld Ihf i4llti(iot« on ,i Uottlt' of 'VO. J 

.) Oih tJ'. .Ifjt? .<! hi [iry. 1 o ijni liif s t ,1 nd J b»f it i. 
ijfutMions for t«'itHi tm- incoitu* uu toiin; 



bJtic runding. writing, itnd math sKillk 
to.. fill cnijpty hositijpris .Accofd.ing tp.ihe 
«(liclo. n«wi»4v *tJwid,oi-ib6«»"» 
puriies !hurveyt)d must nr^ort to nrforinu 
rf? (11 ltd CM I. cdut^jjijon coursos tii poorly 
pU'pUliKl urnployiMv,-. 

Miiitory in trouble 

t.-.'^ctPidin^ tij Ad.rnirjii Hyman2Z__^Z--- 
Rick.o«t>f. 30% of Navy *ecrutta-flfe-- ■ - • 
dJiiijiiroiis to thumsL><vf's because thoy 
ldcVbittiC-«duCJtuun4>L5!siJ!s .Arid_t.by .. _ 
U S Afiiiy. which mcrensingly-dfpttiuls 
oh sophisticated wt'apoiuy. luleis 27s. 

i><j^it» Aini^kivtis itt-comiylittLjtBadiniJ 

tAhi^e% W^iy? Beciu^f! thuy cnnriot tm 
dpr>i/ind.tr>tin_)/^a manuals wnttffh at a 
7th gta\lf} lewwl - 

llNrL'racy jina enacerbutes the nation's 
most .lover.v. jsQCijal j)!oblnms, 

Equal opportunity fmploymwit p*0- 
(j:jms ai^ 'ttMdured meaningless when 
thtr'iliiterjc.y_/atn fOf blacks ts five times 
thai foi whiU'b _ ■ . _v 

And Cnm<i IS closely ■ssociated with 
ibe jniibitiiv ^if -pioafty aducoittdjof- - 
f eiitju'^ to obtain jdet)uate employ ^ 
•rion!_ Floi.Hf.v.Jodge_ChaiLea_Phi|lip* 
H»poii»r • "tmtmy pwrcent-of-truj-rmw-.'^-'- 
criniindls Mho p.iss my dusk i^ould not 
t« bf».rB.!f..thfly V.d .Qroduoted from high 
»c^><ll and {.ouid fead^»o<i^(iU!-" -- 

Clea'ly illiteracy (uopaidi/ns the well 
bfincLCi}- jll 

Already; nncti-JMug ^^waFefM5»5 -t>if 
violunce illiit'fjiry wotka'on society htiv 

labbf. Iibnf'us. i}ov»itnmo'jt nfluncios. 
.social seryica groups, pubhshers, service 
ciubf^ ■■ tOHOinjn a cnii-iof Jictjon,. Some 

nvnn organifing basic skills pto- 
■^M.ms.foi.thoir o'lyn.constituenciei oi us 
a si>f*MCft ro t^trcotimuniiv. 



.1 Qfidu iitjtlily lu iiMti d litn in 

l(Jt.l!ICi'.H.oJ!CV. .__ . V 

Vftw»wi.'«n 34 4nif 6B miHion Ann-/ 
iLjris l.fi;k •* r*!!!^ 'iChOOl diplOfna 
iw»-'"iv-'i^» milltnp at Itiuse hjwe not 
rnfnpl.rtrd Ttit' 9tb ytitdo 

7 hi) pArspniii ;inj}uish And isolation ol 
m.ll»orvi-6t-Out-CiUfeni.who bjive iitlln 
ot no AL'Cflss to lhi< willtun word am 
not.c«l<;g'abiff But ilNte'acyjs yj-fv 
c I ea M y o t- e- pj ccft- A' 1 1 ti . t^M _n j2 irin^ i . . 
most c^uOtit pfoblems the det'ViOfatiOn 
of the eppnpmy^ the iriabilily t^ 
t.>in aarquatt.' rnii«t«'rv-P*et»i»'«^*»*.^ '^e 
socmI jn^quifies winch crMll«?njie b«»>»- ■ 
hiini^ja .(f eHfl.o.m«> _ .1 , _.. 

PHi}>dti«'cailv. « naiionnt-shl'taa*^! 
skiKud wOikora I'msta at a timl when 
nij,irly-^ -mil|jon<«rB.iJO«/wp)fly«d- 

In an article dated January 22. 1981. 
t^e .vVail. S If ee t .Jpu/njI report i tha t 
employ e^a canmji-Jind-onoughjippli 
cants who surriciently skilled m 



LuuPacn Litetucy iniurnutiutial 
ttPbikufli.thJl. grPyying iriuolyement by 
tr>i^5<> diverse tjfoups Thw-pioblerp-ftt 
ertucatiny an ^dutt p .)ulatpn at l»<ast 
■ hali tbe--ur.?.feAmfcjica> gtitife elernen. 
tary and SL^t-'owary school enrolltnem - 
dernands the participation ol all »*»ctors 
oi lOClOtv''' 

- Diver^it> - The Bosi_Hoj3« __ 
Eyortjnore irnpottant. the diveisity of 
thagioups^-otiering-ba&icikilts ins.UjuC 
tion vyilt give rise to a variety Qt pro- 
0_'.a.mi* ftrid _apj?'.oache8. l^opiUeiing 
skill Je^lk .and ieatntng. g(Ml&-Ql.adijlt 
leAm«4i9 wilt be met only by a wide 
rah^ t»l educational 5eryice«._ arid 
growing irwofv<#M}nt-oi 4uMM»e.9toupi-- 
may well offer the best hope (or making 

sigru(!canJ_i.n.riid.di «tt9jr>it. iMitarncy.. 

Laubach liteeacv tutort h»vs^ uniQu« 
contribiitiori^to make to s broadly basad 
r>atiuniii effort, they are «tquipped to 



reach thn moie teveroty hnndt&apped 
s«jgmer)t of the illitoiJitB population, 
those rwJuijng at or below the rind * 
grade level. 

T.^e'ronMto.pnotytOiing' appro \ 
tt«iici)irvaduU»-who-are.leai.(ui-of.the 
liaiHtional classroom enviror\ment 

.A.hfjr.e. o.s .^cb.Qpl _ch")_dren, .thay e* • 

peMeF)ce4-r epeat ed^ ia*i ure«od»bartie. 

The one-to one approach is also 

highly respQ.nsiye .tp adijit learniiig ■ 

needs. Adult iearnioo^yoalt-autJilmost 
always practical: to get a better job. 
iijSS «.drWins.eKarn^.or .helii_chili^_rrp 
with hortiowork E-r»jib ling J earners -U> 
ciutn iheir goals, arvd Suppluiner^ting 
tji9sont .wiih./BadinojnwefJ3!.dire.t{'». .. 
related to those goals, it readily «»ccom- 
p!'.s^»_e.d .yyhtm ihe tutor's entire attention 
can be -focused W'L.Ofwiioauier.. — 

Tutoring programs are also Ite^ibfe 
!!np_uah tpJadiust to sA^cial needs^ T his 
may inean-meebng-inJhe Jwmea-ol-- 
parents who can"t afford baby sitters. 
Qt.it.rnay nto§n.Lrit«rvefi,nji with the 
HiH^oritiea. as did one-midw«si tu^Of . 

When shf'Jeflrned that her student, 
who. was. (Bak]r>g rapid pro^'^.^Jl^ .was 
about to b« sent to lail^ f«f a minor — 
offerije. she contacjed the |udge. Im- 
^prcisod-wijli •jjcitudent'ii.eUprt.tQ _ .._ 
learn, the pj<iQv reduced thihsent«nce-to 
'probation, ori the conditiori^that th«^ stu- 
ditnt coubnue-his^io^uning. p/.ogtam. 

TwerUy fivo thousand trained 

Lawbach. tutors Bra.nOw~at work in 580 

Amer4carv.CpmrTujnaies, ihey. teach 

,32.000 illitoralB adultn every v««r- 
niivy_TjjlOJS. Jnd..he.lR.PAher_prji^j/a' 
tions establish' t^pti own prograHis^ 
^ Becognijipg th^ir unique ability- to 
reach. vfl(y-iow skiJJod. adult.*.. the. _ _ 
^ ynlun teer armv « ever sha^pentog-its 
expertise and expanding its efforts. 
Th«' _firs^Ste|j: Awarenesa 

Lirubach volur^tcers evorywhere 

.welcome tno flrowiny awarflnass of lhe 
' daogws-of litutiacy. .Naiiona) recbgiii-..-. 
lion of thfl problem, however. Is jutt the 

lirst.stflp, ' ' 

. i:uif«ru}vJ«s»-thar»-iXJ-%-Of.-tho4e^.-| 
who could benefit from instruction arii 
en.rolloa in an>.kmi<M>ducBti_onal pro- 
nf om ,^ Andr IP-m s oy X u crunucutteA^ .tl - 
litefacy remains an invisible problem. 
._ A_oJ!.t.»on»!_campaifln aflainst jUiie^^^^ 
IS essomial m find th& many-toiuttons 
needed <o corvjuer trie problem. 
Laubarfi-VOlunteei.i.lQpW .forw.wd ip_.... 
being part of a campaign providing .pto^ 
grarns for all ithierate Arneocans. and to 
theday-whttp. every. American £Ofj_b«. 
equipped with the literacy skMIc preiB> ' 
duisite to a'healthy. democratK- to oety. 
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-Mn Simon, Jind, finally, Jane Heiser of the Enoch Pratt Library 
of Baltimore, Md. 

[f STATEMENT OF JANE HEISER, ENOCH PRATT tlBRARY, 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

H^^ I_ am very giad to be here today. I, too, 

am wearing several hats. I represent not only prpbably the largest, 
' Ipi^f est education p^^^ tlle'Countfy, our in- 

volvement has started, i think, tradiiionallyiback when the doors 
opened. The Pratt LiMarxJvas est^^ 

as president of the alternative education program section of the 
. -Public Library Asspcm^^ hot only in my statemerite^ 

' but in my testimony what the Pratt Librai^ is doifig i? happening 
in libraries all dyer this cb ppiht_where undere^ 

Mr. Erdahl's necessity for programs in research — recently at the 
\ American Libraiy Assoc jatiph Cpnfere nee in Philadelphia^^ heca«|e 
of budgetiprablems there also, an executive committee recpnmiend- 
ed : the office of butreach of the Americah Library Assb^ 
- ; the office of research be abolished as a money-saving (effort. Almost 
to a rhah, regardless bf race, wbnieh's mbyement or affilia^^ aca- 
demic school, and public libraries,_the membership rejected that 
mbtibn and the executive committee of ALA Hs^^ 
committee to try to find a way. The office of outreach and research 
itself tells ybu what it dbes,^but butreach is_.the arm of J;he Anie^^ 
can Library Association that provides and coordinates and initiates 

service, like^ literacy services tb other minprity:^^ 

- Today I should be at Maryland State Penitentiary. That is where 
I /was scheduled tb be this mprhihg,_Sb I db_ represent the e^^ 
also in the penitentiary where inmates are being trained to tutor 
other inmates. _ 1 ' - __ 

Miif Simon. You are talking about voluntarily being.at this peni- ) 
tenti&ry? ^ _ ^ _ _ _^ , 

-MA Erdahe. i tiiought the chairman was going to say that some 
of us prbjbabiy sh^^ - 

Ms. Heiser. Since it is a men's penitentiary and 1 have a hard 
tiirie getting in, MUeve^^m^^ is harder to get in than I expected. 

We are now trying to reach — my main goal In life, as ybu will 
see in my testimony is to provide services for those ^organizations 
and individuals that help the nonreading population. We help with 
materials and training arid you mil find in my testirnony, 1 had 
hoped today to try to make some of my statistics real, i think the 
iiiost effective piece of paper that I have, as I sat down to think, 
how >yould I tell you at^ut the people,, because I knew that people 
would give you all kinds of 23 million and 25 million^ Just wi^o are 
the people that jvve day and I tried tb give a jirbfil^^^ 

of the adult nonreader. Then I realized there is np profile The age 
grbiip_ runs Wny\^'here from 16 tb 84! Those are the students I . 
myself havegeen. Tiie ethnic backgi^Dund runs the range of what- 
ever we haye^ thiscbuhti^^ iritelli|:ence, the language, the - 
education:range It was interesting toda/ listening to the Secretary - 
tell about a sixth grade education means you are literate. ' 

I don't have the exact statistic of the maybe 40i000 been through ^ 
our programs . who have been high school graduatesj who have 
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ehdgg up nonreaders in this country. I don't have the time to count 
i t . T hg^v^^^: .r -s^ <sc(^j)atipn ffqrr^ 

skill dccuf ; v^^: rconbrmc situation. What about:the man who 

awns hii^. C:?;^' -'/ i^^ five cMdr^n^^^ 

thrx^Z^E_<: ^e, who cannot read himself; The 'motivation can b3 
^'^^T^^^'^^'S- i^'^^ple come to u^^ reaS for a variety of rea- 

s^jziSr mostly to get a job, help weir families, get a driver's license. 



^hey le^e lis perhags ridt rm^ read- 
ying levels, but they have done something. The gentleman v/hais 50, 
^'hd ^aid before \eje\dsipn cameras, wluch wa^^^^ braye of him^ 
that now I feel tfeat I can help my teen^e children. They respect 
now because I know more than they do. Or at least I CEih read 
what they do. ^ 

^ We,_as my^fes^ the literacy business to 

meet a demiid. Public Jibjaries tiy to meet the demands of the 
public and the needs of the public. It has snowballed from cooperat- 
ing, with the schools in GED programs to providing l-to-l tutorial 
service to using bur own dperatihg budget to pick up adult basic 
education on GED teachers' salaries because those funds ■^have beeii 
cut from public education. 

Libraries have initiated and tried to coordinate the seirices they 

see in their comijiunities to meet these needs if they themselves 
cannot- provid^ these services. It is ironic, almost, at this i>pmt 
where I have been doing this tor 15 year& We are to a point where 
* P^^l^ realise that coordination is neces|kry . We are alt taking to 
each other. Education is talking to libraries, volunteer organiza;- 
tions are talking to libraH^ else. And now every- 

thing is at a standstilliYYou ask what we could do. There have been 
some major effortSj. Tl^ I am most familiar^ 
part of libraries. 'IT^el-eip a White Hotise Conference on Libraries 
which subtnittiBd several j^^^ of_ recbrimen^tions^^^^^ could 
be done: There was a study funded by the Depa^nerrjHrf^Education 
on libraries and lit^acy jwhich came jp with refcbmmehctetibiis oh 
botjh the State, Federal and local levels. _ ., \ . ^: 

What can we do? There is a lot. J think if we all ^bt tbg4^^^ 
talked aboul it, there is a jot being diV n lot we could capital- 

ize on. There ^i^^ »;';^f,^ City a national liter- 

acy, coal itidii'tfiaf is made up of Wv/>VOjt* e^ "a -ition organizations, 
professional orgahization^^ organizatibnSi arid 

people from the Dep&rtmeat of Edccation.-^ut itj^^tanding still. 

So on behalf J)f the i)e<g)le^^ would like come help 

from oh top to move the problem. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon Thank ypu. What j^en:e^^^^ iii the greater T 

Baltimore area who are illiterate have you reached, do you think? / 

Ms. Heiser.^^^^^^^ 

only reached about 50,000 of those individuals. At the current tipiel 
there are not drily dUr prdgrariis, but we suppdrt_ the efforts of \ 
nearly 50 organizations and close to 1,606 individuals who are ad- > 
ready" wdrkirig. These are riidstly vdlUriteers; this ddes ridt include 
the public school eflbrt. ' — — 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Manasa. Your prdgtarii is, as Lgather, pririiarily 
geared toward the young student, it is not for ttie adult, is that cor- 
rect, or am I misreading? 
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:4 ^ . _ _ _ . _.: , 

Mr. Manaj>a. No. sir This project worked with both adultSr with 
elementary grade schbol-age y ds^ wijli seni^^^ kids. The 

prograrn is adaptable to any community agency that has the, teach- 

mg program already in place. T_ - „ 

For example, we worked in three jails in Dade County. One ol 
the jails had a^Dade County hijh school teacher who had a class-- 
rddm of meii who* was preparing them to take the State high school 
equivalency exam and get a diploma. He hM^^bput 50 men and he 
wasn't getting very far. The inmates were easily discouraged. 

Things i am sure you. know about, _ _ - 

JBut we were able to provide these tutors, who under the gaid- 
ance of the professor or of the teacTier, who were 
hand thelail inmates at a ratio of 1 ta 2, and work them through , 
the exercises and thanks to that sort of cooperative, effprt^^ did 
pass the State exam and they did get a high schoo^ diploma. . . 

The only thing this project heeds to work in the commu nity-is a 
building th^t.is there, a school or a jail or something on thatorderj 
which has a more or less captive population, you might-sa^i andean 
education prbgramlthatis^^ already in place to which our undergra§i 
uates^ct as a sapplement; We work with adults, we work wth re- 
tarded children, migrant ca^ spoke no 

English. It covered a- whole host of institutions in Miami. __ 

Mr. Simon. Miss Kplbski, j^pu m^^^^^^ 
programs. My experience^ while very hmited, is that most pepple 
who are functionally illiterate are very embarrassed by it. This is 
where the library seems to nie would Tit in naturally, there is noth- 
ing embarrassing about going tp_ a Hbrary. Frequently they 
waiit to go to a public school or someplace like that. I had an expe- 
rience just this pa^t Sunday of spmebhe telling me that he is a 
cousin of a U.S. Senator and Lsaid fcaii you^Write:dowh your name 
and address for me so I can tell hiniiL and^ he kind of hesitated for a 

' mdmiBnt and he said can you write down, my name and address. 
Of course I did. What do we dp about this, is my ex^^ 
maybe I am getting a distorted picture, but most people are not 
willing to come forward. They want to hide their problem. _ ^ . 
Ms. KoLosKi. I think, your experience is exactly correct. One of 

' . the real problems we have ^d\vays_ha4_ahAP pf the reasons we 
need support of a volunteer tutorial program in other institutipns, 
rls that the people we are trying to reach through_ the adult learn- 
ing act are in fact extremely difficult to reach; They do hide their 
problem, they don't want pepple. tp_ know about it. Qne of the 
things that I thiiik is important to. note, in the delivery of the^adult 
education act we go everywhere. We fuhdjbhe AEA program at the 
Pratt Library. We work in church for instance, we work in store 
fronts. I started a program in Connecticut iri conjunction with the 
adult basic learning progpram: So that it has consistently been in an 
iarea where we are aware of the fact^that thes6 people are hard to 
. reach and it is extremely difficult to get to^them and we need all 

<TlTe jcesQurces-^e can^ whethftr it be a 1-tp-l tutorial program 

— ^library-whicl^-is-presMgeousH^^ct^^ 

cannot read^ whether _it_is_ih_a college, or at a home, or in a local y 
restaurant: I used to tutor in a Howard Johnson's in Connecticut 
because^ . 



with the Vrniiin^ Jist arid the cbricerri is that you 
vheri you deul with people whose reading levels are so 
ai cai?t have a class with 30 people in it. Tt is almost 

workj We need tutorial programs. We heed the addi- 
t. We do try. In Maryland we don't haye waiting lists 
in the came. You will note in my written testimony I 
ration with the libraries and all the other literacy pro- 
ABE delivering 93 percent of the literacy training in 
? still, all of us together, only reach 4 percent of the 
ho ne^-d this service in the State of Maryland. We " 

more than 20 people in a cla^. Jane only has limited 

all the volunteers to work with the people so it Is an 
)lem and it is very hard to bring thube people in. They 
ncerns—- 

What Is the 4-percerit figure ybii use agajh^— _ 
ti:' There are IrL Marylajid 870,000 adultajdio do not 
ichbbi ujpfcrha. We talked about a lot of definitions of 
ive use that: We in Maryland use the adult basic edu- 
S allJ^he vbluntary resburces that we haye^ ybluntary 
programs described By Jane still only reach about 4 
QQ in the State who need this kijid of help, 

ith the recruiting and the ongoing, programs. We just 

- T^lources to do it. « 

1 our EASL program, one thing that we talked a^ut 
eritiqrigd that th^ increasiB 'in the literacy^ is due to a 
, a great deal, to the number of foreign born who have 
rograms. In Maryland we serve 6,00,0 EASL students, 
second language students last year. One class that we 
esentatives for the Pepartment of Education down 
students in ST languages represented in that class. In 
?s County, Md. — a neighboring county over there: So 
kiri3 of problems we deal with because we don't have 
_ ^ ' 

What percentage of the illiterate adiUt ppj^^^ 
:hing? With your program and ajl the other programs: 
r. Qne of the statistics is that^apprbxim^ 
hed by adult basic eiiupatiou program^; and an addi- 
ri t by y o j u h tee r ef forts . e 
:* still some that we have to deal with. , 

Mr. Erdahl/ and ma^ I apologize once again for 
atise of .another meeting, I am going 40 have to get to, t 
Ue Sour testimony and that of the other witnesses, I \ 
rlier after you appear the possibilitv of some eyenirig 
3metime» talking about where we might go: It strikes 
f you migli^ be a pretty gbbd^art of that evening bull 
»?^Hiy iry and take advantage of: 

- Thank XP-U. Mr^Chairman. : . 

I J iirunk the members of the panel for, I think a very. 
fu[ tesMrribriyr.^ . ' . • ■ 

t'^"cn on a^^ouple things, because the bells ringing. 
? session in a Tl^w njijiutgs. 

i - you mentioned, -you know, the use of. undergradu- 
. How many scho61s and universities in the counti^r 
Ived in this? You have' a pilot program, ybu-tg:'..ied . 
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aboat, in Miami In this area. How extensive is it at the present 
time? I' _ ^ 

Mr. Manasa. 0h, I should say that the Miami Jrc>iect ran from 
* 1969 to 1973, when it ended, 50on after I came to town to get it 
started here as a national effpit._ There is _as ye^ 
doing this. So we are talking to what amounts to a one-horse outfit. 

Mr. Erdahl. A great potenUal._ Another question that comes to 
mind, this could be to^nyl)ne of you on the panel, Jf we think 
about, as I belieye Mr. Bell w^ we are living in the 

electronic ages down the road where there \yiil be schools with rib 

books, and so forth, _ __ _ . _ , 

-What about using TV as a method of teaching people tb read.^ 
Hbw exterisive is that. I see sbitie people nodding. ^ -_ _ 

-Ms. Heiser. There is a pilot project, the thin^ in the^Department 
of Educatibri in New Jersey that has been, working with Literacy 
Volunteere of America to try to establish that kirid of th^ 
lar to Sesame Street, or the electric company for the adult. When I 
approach someone from public brbadcasting^ iri Marjy^larid about 
wouldn't they do something like ^ the "6ED tapes, which is high 
school equivalency on teleyisibrij in Spanish, or the sam^^ kind of 
program from the adult reader, he told me it costs close t9 ?500,000 
to produce that and where were they going to get the money. ^ So 
there wasn't much of a response from that quarter. The brxe_ thing 
that ybu said ^bbut techribldgy,,when we^were goir- ^uU tilt with 
our program, meaning having 30 fuUrtime CETA tut plus close to 
100 volunteers in readiirig 500 students a month before GETA funds 
were cut, the average waiting list for an adult for ariy of these pro- 
grams was .close to 100. We have been cut back so we are doing 
close to that again. 'Our waiting list is nbw clbse tb SOOv The econo- 
my ha^ brought people, to us that we probably ^never would have 
f seen before. Because when soriiebne who is_makirig it, they use all 
their compensation skills and they learn, their jobs, "they do really 
well. When they, lose _their jbbs_tbday, there isn't very nmch y^^^ 
can do without taking a test and so they come but brthji^ wbrk 
'market and they cannot ^get back in because they can't take the 

test that will qualify th^m foF'fbmething else. / ^ . 

, Mr. Erdahl. When ydU speak about the inoney involved, it 
struck me, I belike, in Ms. Eggert's.testimbny:, where^ says the 
average aririiial cost, anithisis on page 4, per student has been 
estimated by LVA as $67.42. I thjpk we have put some of these , 
things into perspective^ and Mr. Simon and I have talked abbut 
this privately arid in other me^^^^ projected military ' 
budget over the next several years that is going to cost iis, if jt is 
enacted, |36 ftnlliori an hdUf. Arid so some of these things, i think * 
we talk about priorities, and that seems to be a _ ■ _ _ _ 

Ms. Kdldski, ydU seemed to want to respond a iittl^ bit ago. 

Ms. KoLOSKi. I just wanted to fojlbw u^^ . 
pedple waiting and the need for jsmployabiiity skills. We had an in- 
cident in Maryland again where a Mmpa closed its 
plant and ^ whole bunch of union members were laid bff. WelL the 
director of the Baltimore City_AFL-CIO came^own and in* a great 
burst of publicity said that the union took c^e of their _cvv^ and 
was #)lbut. to place these pedple in new positions. The problem was 
80 percent of those people who were going to be pidced we're illiter- 



ate and could not read or write well enough to get the pbsitibris, so 
the whole^hing fell absolutfely flat on its face. So it is just really 
foljpwup. There are many more we ddii't know about, who the cur- 
rent economic state is going to brmg to our dpors for our service: 
__Mr. Erdahl. Aripther question thai came up^ and I think this is 
from what Ms. Eggert id, we talked about people being illiterate, 
but ilJiterate of English? I ^ess we are getting the whole business. 



pyblip schpbj^ system. How does one make a distinctibri there^ b^^ 
tween who might be very literate— i think there are some Viet- 
namese peqp^le that we^ have gotten to kribw^ who ar in Vi- 
etnamese, French, Chinese, and yet didn't speak English; 

Ms. Eggert^^^^ have English as a se^cbnd langUa 
nent of ou^- programs. And as you said there are several kinds, of 
people wlio are- speakers of other languages. ^^^^^ are nbt 

really literate in their own language. They have difficulty in even 
speaking -their own language arid obviously others — a particular 
Family I ^yas speaking- of was a family that had the grandfather 
was a Buddhist priest and thg father had a college degree, arid the 
mother was a high Rohool grad, had taught school over in South- 
east Asia. But there ire methods for teaching both of those kirids. 
Dbyibusly_they hadAnrfereht problems~-difficulties. 

Mr: Erdahl. Another question; I'll address this one to Ms. Ko- 
Ipsky. When you talk about, adult literacy in this cbuntiy, arid, this 
could be to any member of the panel, and I am not minimizing the 
need _that_ we h^ve as a sb^^ teach adults how to read, but 

isn't the basic problem with adult illiteracy the fact that we are 

ribt teaching bur kjds_hbw_ tb_read?_ ^ ._ 

That seems so obvious, that at some place along the way our. edu- 
catiphal systems have failed^ I think ^pst States, have require 
ments that people stay in school to a certain age,^and if we have an 
X^-yGar-blcl who can bbvibusly he was a 10- br a 12-yearH3ld 

who couldn't read either. ^ 

Ms. KoLosKi. I^thihcc that's a fair state^^^ 1 h go back 

to Secretary Bell's cotnments earlier on that we are i^ mcreas- 
ing the literacy l aio of graduates from high schools. .'i: that if 
you look at dropout rates over the^last 10 yeari on .drigi: .Unal 
basis, you find that the holdings power of ?chools has been^bout 75 
percent ^at the secbndary level. Maybel those 25 percerit of those. s^ 
dents become our students in the future. Tlie number has grown, 
because our j)bpu area, but in fact the 

number of people who have left programs, have in fact pretty 
rrUch stayed^n a level percentagi. Alsb the new fbfeigri >^'* /n cbme 
in and once again you get backi:o the noticn of what is ' :tera<*y. 
Our society is deriiaridirig riiore arid riidre people to become literate. 
It is true we pick up the problems that are not taken care of in the 
public schooUsystem. But I ^Iso think iri all .fairriess to the public 
schbbls, and I am a public educator, that they have tried to take on 
a multitude of jobs. We educate the disadvantaged^ the handi- 
capped,, we prbvide bir_th_ cbritrol pills, we prbyide bus trarispbrtfi- 
' :on, we have desegrepated schools, i think we need to look at that 
and see that we_hav^e asked th: public schools" in ft ^t tb takejori jjiO 
bulk of the problems of ?.ocie , and i think that ail fairness to 
therii, we kriow that their »• ^^sbiirces are lirifiited in what they can 
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do is the caso. But yes, it' is true, we get_mariy of jtlieir problems, 
but there ^^e also a great jtiany people— the avarage^age of p_^_rtici- 
pants In adult educatio^i, programs is about 30. The number ot 
people taking the GED is decrying e\ ory year so I think the aver: 
age age right now is around 21^ But in fect we deal w;th an older 
population. Many people have gone through the system jvho_haye 
dropped out because of thertiepressidh and the war and never had 
ah opportunity to participate: ^ ^ r^i lc i. 

Mr. Erdahl. I don't disagree with that, but it seems still that we 
bhbuld properly stress that most of us learned to read and that we 
..fiave a Httlu girl who is_a first grader, who is all excited ^because 
she can read about green eggs and ham or >yhateyer it is And this 
is an exciting time arid so I. think this is where we reai!y have to 
put the stress, to try to see that those kids_ in thatjirst grade, or in . 
kiridergdrten^ first couple three grades learn to read. And some- 
thmg must be wrong if they are comin^—you Ariow, you said--I 
underscore another question about high school graduates who CKn t 
read. How in the world did they go through 12 years of school and 
still not meet some basic reading skills? 

Ms: Hkiser. I don't want to blanie— one of the questions geop!e 
ask me— particularly— newspaper reporters, you know, is . the 
school to blame. You mentioned ^ourdaUghlen^W^^^^ the number 
of aduLt illiterates in this- country, aduft nonreaders, no ma^^ 
what the schools do. even if theyjricrease their efforts 100 percent, 
there js going to be ascertain percentage of children who_ need 
extra help. If they cannot compound^and get it, how many times do 
you help that first grader with their reading? How man^ children- 
in this .country go horiie and _have no p^irerit to help them wuh 
their homework. Th.- need it With 30--children in__a_ classroom, 
there reeds to be soriie parerital support at hor^e^ If they can t get 
it at home, so many people of an older age hji ecpjne to us that 
wav and the mother comes arid can't even read the child 5 report 
car'd lo know hov.' the child is doing to keep on_tpp of it. It gets to 
be a problem.. So ypU have to work from both ends _ _ 

Ms: KoLOSKi: There have been lots pT studies on the tiU^^ pro- 
grams that indicate a very high correlation between children who 
fail in school arid parents who- are illjterate. Again referring to 
Jane's comn:^iit that if the parents can't read or write, and hp.ve 
no value for reading or writings bec_aose_th3y would tur^^to us^by: 
the s> =tem f>rid they have scraped and scrounged through their lite 
to nml ^ without" that ability they don't foster that in tneir chil- 
dreii Their child will never have that problem, nor will mine, but 
in fact that is very _rau.ch the cbmmdn: _. . . , on 

The mother commentn 1 guesf. to look on the positive side, per- 
cent of our adult population is illiterate, ^st 86 are ht^rate and l 
will venture that prohnh^y the biilk of that 80 nv^rcerit- went to 
public schools. So I always have to take the ocher siao of the pic- 
ture on that: _ _ i , - J i.U *. 

* » Mr. Erp AHL. I think thnsp '\re very valid point?, and ones that 

weneedt . strrssaswell._ _ - ■ ;^ , _ . : 

I jUsl wJat to thank the pan ^l for being here.__I think w^ are 
dealing with a problem_that_will_ndt go away by itself: _ We have to 
respond to it. It is going to cost money, is fjoing to take— ^ 
as Mr. Bell said, the emphasis on the St^+es, but I think frankly it 
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is also going lb takcvthe cj3ritinued arid maybe an expanHed eriipha- 
sis on the part of the Federal Gdvernrifient. I think people like 
ydurselves — I notice there is a clipping in my file here from Mrs. 
Barbara Bush— I happeri^^ be on a plane trip and had a chance 
to visit with her about | week ago^ and this is one the things she 
Jlbput Jis sh goes around the country. And I think that is 
good because here.you have a nationally identified spokespersdn to 
first of all to maybe shake us^up a bit and to say that, you know, 
vt^hat are we among nations, 47th of something? Itiis appalling 
when we look at other nations; the Japanese Bud ofeners that dq 
"^^Ph Pettier in Hteracy than we do arid those kirid of facts, figures, 
I think startle people ^nd' maybe we need to be startled to get 
things riidving in a more proper directibri. 

I want to thank all of you for being here today and the meeting 
stands adjburried. 

[Wheffeupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 



